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LUTHERANS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


They Called Him Father 


E. THEODORE BACHMANN 
New. This Year 


Out of the nineteenth century comes the story of a 
great pioneer of the Lutheran Church in America. It is 
the life story of John Christian Frederick Heyer. In 
this book you will find a complete and accurate ac- 
count of Heyer’s widespread missionary activities in 
America and abroad told in interesting narrative style. 


@ $1.75 


Lutheran Landmarks and Pioneers 
In America 


WM. J. FINCK 


Places and persons figuting in early American Lutheran 
history are historically and appreciatively presented 


here. 
@ $1.00 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


WILLIAM K. FRICK 


The life story of the Lutheran leader whose organiz- 
ing genius and vision brought order out of chaos in 
early Lutheran history in America. 


@ 75 Cents 


An Eagle of The Wilderness 


MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


A natrative sketch of the life of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg for young teadets. 


@ $1.00 


Lutheran Makers of America 


IRA O. NOTHSTEIN 


Brief sketches of sixty-eight notable Lutherans who 
played a patt in the colonial period of our country’s 


history. 
@ 75 Cents 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Streets Philadelphia, Penna. 


HEN Paul wished to summar- 

ize for tlhe Galatians the con- 

tributions of Jesus to civiliza- 
tion he included this statement: “For 
freedom did Christ make us free.” 
As a matter of historical record, 
Jesus did just that. Freedom from all 
kinds of bondage springs from that 
attitude toward life which is best 
represented by Jesus. Convinced as 
he was that God is our Father and 
that He had made man in His own 
image, Jesus set about to make hu- 
manity aware of its own worth. From 
Jesus dates a new value in human be- 
ings; He inspired not just kindness 
or toleration or sympathy, but re- 
spect for every human soul as some- 
ting of inestimable worth. 

In the year 1638, in the midst of a 
controversy between those who sin- 
cerely believed that the common man 
was not capable of governing himself 
and those who just as sincerely be- 
lieved that he was, the voice of Rev. 
Thomas Hooker was heard applying 
the teachings of Jesus to that politi- 
cal debate. Now, Thomas Hooker 
firmly believed that Jesus meant what 
He said about the worth of man, and 
so it was not surprising to hear him 
in a now famous sermon utter such 
doctrines as there: “The foundation 
of authority is laid, firstly, in the free 
consent of the people’; “The choice 
of public magistrates belongs unto 
the people by God’s own allowance”; 
“They who have the power to ap- 
point officers and magistrates, it is 
in their power also to set bounds and 
limitations of the power and place 
unto which they call them.” 

This sermon of Hooker’s provided 
a spiritual climate that was largely 
responsible for the growth of a new 
political philosophy. 

So completely did this minority 
group of religious prophets create a 
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new spiritual atmosphere that its in- 
fluence was to be felt by Thomas 
Jetterson and its language even to 
find a place in his immortal docu- 
ment. For example, in the Declara- 
tion of independence, Jefferson did 
not say that men are possessed of 
certain rights He said that men are 
“endowed” with these rights “by their 
Creator’ and they are, therefore, “un- 
alienable.” It was only natural that 
once such pi!.ilosophy was accepted, 
it should pave the way for the estab- 
lishment of the sovereignty not of 
“the state” but of “the people.” 

Jesus seemed to have anticipated 
just such a situation and He dealt 
w.th it directly. In His day, of all 
the institutions, the Sabbath was su- 
preme. But when Jesus was called 
upon to choose between the Sabbath 
and man, He rendered an unqualified 
decision in favor of man. He went 
so far as to insist that the only justi- 
fication for the existence of the Sab- 
bath was to be found in the fact that 
it served the well-being of man. In 
His scale of values, institutions (even 
the best of them) must come after 
personality and, moreover, the worth 
of an institut:on was to be measured 
in direct proportion to its contribu- 
tion to man’s well-being. 

Following the lead of Jesus’ think- 
ing, one school of political thought 
has paraphrased his famous utterance 
to contend that “governments are 
made for man, not man for govern- 
ments”; that the function of govern- 
ment is to serve men, and that the 
only justification for the existence of 
government is that it does preserve 
and enhance the values of personali- 
ty. This is the pathway that leads to 
democracy. There is another school 
of thought that takes the opposite 
position. It assumes that the institu- 
tion is all-important and that man is 
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The Cover Picture is a tribute to the 
thousands of Luther Leaguers who are 
now in the Service of Their Country 


of value only in proportion to the 
contribution he makes to the well- 
being of the state. This pathway 
leads to despotism and to dictator- 
ships of one sort or another. 

No democracy can long endure 
without a strong moral fiber running 
through the people and the institu- 
tions which go to form it. In a land 
where the morals of the people are 
low, a strong government is essential; 
the stronger the morals of the peo- 
ple, the less need is there for a strong 
central government. We may not 
agree (and in all probability do not) 
with all the ideas and practices of 
our Puritan forebears, but we must 
admit that they did succeed in creat- 
ing a spiritual atmosphere that helped 
develop a strong moral fabric in the 
life of their times. 

A democracy will best succeed 
where its constituents habitually like 
right things and dislike wrong. All 
of which requires some standard not 
only of conduct or behavior, but of 
attitude as well, and I know of no 
such standard that can surpass or 
even equal that of Jesus of Nazareth 
—the world’s noblest personality. If 
that inner spirit which dominated 
His life would come to take residence 
in all our hearts, we would need have 
no fears about man’s ability to gov- 
ern himself and to select the good 
and to reject the bad. 


If man were equipped with such 
inner controls, no one would need to 
be afraid of granting him liberty; 
democracy’s continuance and perfec- 
tion would be assured. It is import- 
ant then to all of us who would “let 
freedom ring” that we keep alive the 
religion of Jesus and so guarantee a 
spiritual climate in which man’s in- 
estimable worth may be preserved. 
For ‘where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” 


THE LEAGUE’S SUMMER VACATION 

“Next Sunday’s meeting of the Luther League will 
be the last until the Sunday before the public schools open 
in September.’ This notice was taken from a church 
bulletin. That Luther League is going to have a sum- 
mer vacation. I’m wondering if the tough time to get 
going in the fall is not due to this summer vacation. 
Have we failed to capitalize on the advantages the sum- 
mer offers us to stimulate and invigorate our League 
meetings? 

A vacation means a change. A change from the 
regular routine that we follow the rest of the year. We 
need not stop doing things entirely just to have a vaca- 
tion, but we can change the way of doing them. All 
during the fall, winter and spring the Luther League 
meetings are held in the church or at least in-doors. So 
when summer comes why not change the place and the 
time of your meetings—get out-of-doors. 

Everyone has been thrilled with an Easter Dawn 
Service held in a park or on some near-by hill or moun- 
tain. The experience of that service remains with you 
for a long time. Have you ever thought of holding a 
League meeting on a Sunday morning at dawn, out-of- 
doors? The same thrill and the same deep religious ex- 
perience can be yours from such a meeting. Plan your 
meeting so that together you will watch the big ball of 
fire known as the sun, come up out of the East, and 
you will be filled with awe at the wonders of nature. 
You might even want to follow your meeting with break- 
fast cooked over the open fire. 

Or perhaps a twilight meeting or a meeting around 


an evening camp fire is more convenient for your group. . 


The Young Women’s and the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, as well as other camp groups have learned 
how to use this hour of the day in their camps. The 
services in the gloaming on Sundays in camp are among 
the most precious memories of many a boy and girl. 
Is there any reason why the League should not take 
the same hour of the day and make it serve them? God 
can be very real and very near to one in the twilight 
meeting out-of-doors. 

I can hear now all the excuses and reasons why 
Leagues cannot hold out-of-door meetings. “We are a 
city League and have no hills or mountains nearby, and 
with gasoline being rationed in our section of the country 
we cannot get out into the country.” My answer to any 
argument is “Where there is a will there is a way.” 
Where a League wants to change their place and time of 
meeting in order to have a vacation and yet continue 
meeting throughout the summer, a way will be found. 
Perhaps a little more ingenuity will have to be used on 
the part of the Leaguers, but surely the modern youth 
of today has plenty of originality. 

Every city has a park and almost all parks have 
‘places where food can be cooked. It may not be as 
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rustic as out-of-doors in the country, but it is better 
tian not getting out at all. Hiking is excellent exercise 
and is an almost forgotten pleasure. If you want that 
out-of-door meeting, why not hike to the place? Or 
perhaps a beach is more accessible to your League for 
your out-door meeting. And even in cities there are 
members who have back yards. And if a backyard is 
all that is available to you, use it. 


No suggestions need be given to those Leaguers in 
small communities or in the country. In summer time 
you have the advantage over the city Leagues, and be- 
cause of that more is expected of you. Don’t let all of 
the great out-of-doors go unappreciated by your Leagues. 


If you were thinking of discontinuing your League 
meetings during part of tiie summer, won’t you just 
change the time and place and continue meeting? With 
world conditions as they are, this is no time for a 
League to take a vacation. Get, out—look up, and draw 
inspiration and strength for yourself and your League 
from God's great out-of-doors. 


—— — — 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The New Ice-Breakers. Latest and most successful party 
games for large and small groups, by Edna Geister. 
Harper and Brothers, 153 pages. Price $1.50. 


For a number of years the name, Edna Geister, is 
familiar to those who have been planning for parties, so- 
cials, and other recreational programs. Here is another 
helpful book with many suggestions on planning for the 
party, whether large or small. The games themselves, 
well over one hundred to choose from, are based on the 
latest demands for recreation material. The contents list 
ten different classifications among which are, musical 
mixers, tricks, fun for dinner parties and party tech- 
niques. Make your party a success with the use of 
this book—P. M. K. 


The Picnic Book. Prepared for the National Recreation 
Association, by Clark L. Fredrikson. A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 128 pages. Price $1.25. 


In times like these no doubt more of our young 
people will be getting together in local communities for 
fellowship and recreation. There will no doubt be smal- 
ler groups assemble in community and city parks. Here 
is a very helpful book to help you plan for a real picnic. 
It will be invaluable to club leaders, church workers, 
recreation directors who are responsible for out-door 
gatherings. To a host or hostess who is having a 
simple backyard picnic the book will. prove a boon. 
Among the contents listed are Programs, Outings, In 
Rural Communities, Games, Stunts, Contests. Food and 
its preparation. Picnic and outing service. A book of 
excellent helps for out-of-doors this summer.—P. M. K. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


God Spoke to Me 
From The Trail 


By CYRUS E. ALBERTSON 


AVE you heard the call of the 

trail? Does a trail through 

woods, across a prairie, or 
along a river speak to you, inviting 
you to follow its wanderings to the 
end? If you live in the mountains, as 
I do, do you wonder what views can 
be seen along the trail and what lake 
or peak or miner’s cabin is at the 
end? Have you heard God’s voice 
from the trail? 

Thirty-five of us—men and boys— 
started off one day on a trail that 
leads to the glorious high country 
along the top of a Western mountain 
range. The way was new to all of us. 
There were surprises at every turn 
as we trudged along, every mile lift- 
ing us‘higher and higher into the up- 
per country. Up, up, up we went— 
past the yellow pine belt. Soon the 
firs were left behind with the lodge- 
poles. We reached the limber pines 
and at sundown we came out along 
timberline. As you know, this line 
marks the upper growth of trees on 
the mountain side. Beyond that the 
winds are too strong. 

All along the trail that day, cross- 
ing the rivers and winding up moun- 
tain sides, I seemed to hear God 
speaking to me. “You are traveling 
this trail into a country you have 
never seen,’ He seemed to tell me. 
“You have been walking up a trail 
that was chiseled out of the moun- 
tain side by others, men you will 
never know. You are following a 
trail that others have made.” 


Many times, as I have been at 
work and play since, I have thought 
of that last. So many times all of us 
think we are pioneers and _ trail- 
blazers, charting new ways and do- 
ing new things that have never been 
done before. Then God speaks from 
the trail and we know that practically 
all of living is following some trails 
that others have made for us. 

There are the clothes we wear, for 
instance. They are patterned after 
the clothes someone else has worn. 
The houses we live in are examples 
of building styles of the period in 
whic our houses were built. The 
words we use, our inflections and pro- 
nunciations, are largely the result of 
our home or of our social group. And 
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as for our ideas, practically all of 
them follow along the trails of the 
ideas of the particular group we hap- 
pen to be running with, or wanting 
to run with. Life, for almost every- 
one, is following the trails that others 
have made, 


As I travel many trails, thinking 
on this thing that God has told me, 
I am reminded that it makes a great 
deal of difference whose trails we fol- 
low. I have traveled the trails of the 
miners and prospectors. They started 
off well but most of them ended in a 
deserted shanty or in an abandoned 
prospect hole. Other trails I have 
followed, made by the forest service, 
trails that led to mountain tops or to 
shelter cabins along the shores of 
emerald lakes. In climbing moun- 
tains it makes a lot of difference 
whose trails you are following, and 
it makes even more difference in life. 


For illustration, I know of two 
boys who grew up in a small mid- 
western town. Joe was a happy, like- 
able fellow but he began to follow 
the trail of some of the town ne’er- 
do-wells. They were the loafers and 
the toughs. A few years ago I saw 
Joe, now a man in his thirties, just 
like the men whose ttrail he had 
started to follow years before. 


The other chap’s name was Jack. 
He, too, was a leader of a gang, but 
he followed the trail of the hard- 
working, hard-playing men in that 
town; men who wanted to see the 
churches thrive and the town im- 
prove. I saw Jack, too, just a few 
years ago. He was one of the town’s 
most promising young men. He had 
been climbing a trail that others had 
made, but it was a trail that led up- 
ward. 


It is somewhat startling and sober- 
ing to discover, as one grows up, 
that there are no really new thrills. 
Some incidental things are new, but 
most all human experiences have been 
lived through by those who have 
gone before. In fundamentals we are 
following trails that others have 
made. The country ahead may be 
new to us, but others have been there 
before us. As you follow the trails, 
whether in the mountains or in life, 
God will try to say a second word to 


you, “Whose trail are you follow- 
ing?” 

I heard God speaking to me again 
on the trail. This time the voice 
came as I was leading a party up a 
path that climbed out of the valley 
by a series of hair-pin curves to the 
rim of a great canyon. We had to 
make frequent stops for rest. As we 
were toiling along I looked back on 
the group and God spoke to me, so 
that I shall always remember what 
He said: “You are traveling the trail, 
but others are following after you. 
How are you leading them?” 

Queer, isn’t it? We are following 
trails made by others, and yet others 
are following after us. It’s a sober- 
ing experience. If we take the wrong 
trail, others will take it, too. 


One day we were headed into a 
new country. No one in our party 
had ever been in that region, and 
trails were hard to find and easily 
lost. They were trusting me to get 
them safely to our destination. We 
were following a canyon, up and up, 
traveling along a_ spring-swollen 
mountain river. The trail grew worse 
and worse until we came to a place 
where it was utterly impossible to 
go ahead. We couldn’t climb, for the 
walls were too steep. The river was 
too deep and swift to wade. We were 
in a bad place, and I had led the 
party there. 


A fallen tree reaciied from one side 
of the river to the other; the only 
way out without going back, was to 
cross on that tree. I held my breath 
as all picked their way across the 
log, with the river roaring just a few 
feet below. We were in danger and I 
was to blame. They had followed 
me. 

Do you want others to follow the 
way you are going? Someone will 
follow you, no matter which way you 
go. Blessed are you if your trail 
leads to the higher country where the 
stars are close and the views are far. 


Jesus must have known all of these 
things for one day He said, “I am the 
way,” which is just another way of 
saying, I yam the trail? All who 
have followed Him have learned that 
His trail leads to the highest coun- 
try life knows. It leads up, always 
up. Sometimes thé”going is hard but 
the trail climbs out of the belts of 
selfishness, prejudice, hatred, and fear 
until it reaches the high country of 
love and fellowship with God and 
life’s best. It is-a trail for hardy 
spirits, strong and unafraid, who find 
the soft, selfish life on the, lower lev- 
els intolerable. It is a trail for youth. 


Blessed are you if you are traveling 
the trail Christ made. And blessed 
are those who follow after you. 
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IN ANSWER TO REQUESTS 
Since some of our Life Service secretaries have been 
wondering about the Life Service Honor Roll, we are 
printing the plan used in the Luther League of Ohio: 


Object 
To give recognition to Luther Leaguers who are 
serving Christ, His Church, and our League in unusual 
faithfulness. 


Eligibility 
Any Luther Leaguer not engaged in full time serv- 
ice in the Church, who belongs to a local League affili- 
ated with the State and National League. 


Method of Election 
1. Service will be judged on the following standards: 
(a) Loyalty to his congregation, as shown by: 

1. Church attendance. 

2. Sunday School attendance. 

3. Service to the congregation in other capaci- 
ties: Choir, Church Council, Commit- 
tes, Ushering, Organizations, etc. 

4. Member of Pocket Testament League. 

5. Use of influence toward family worship. 

(b) Special service in: 
1. Evangelism. 
(a) Bringing friends to church. 
(b) Visiting prospective members. 
(c) Distributing literature. 
Visiting: 
(a) Shut-ins, aged, blind. 
(b) Absentees and inactive members. 
(c) Underprivileged. 
(d) Sick in hospital and confined to 
beds. 
3. Maintenance. 
(a) Help keep furniture in repair. 
(b) Help keep building in repair. 
(c) Help keep grounds attractive. 
4. Publicity. 
(a) Write articles for local paper. 
(b) Make posters. 
(c) Do phoning for various activities. 
(d) Edit and publish a Parish paper. 
5. Office. 
(a) Help keep church records. 
(b) Help with church mail. 
(c) Typing, dictation, mimeographing. 
6. Finance. 
(a) Help with every member visitation. 
(b) . Tither. 
7. Fellowship. 
(a) Host or hostess at Socials. 
(b) Greeter at Services. 
(c) Provide or arrange transportation. 
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(c) General influence of person in group with 
which he associates. 

(d) General knowledge of Church and League 
work. 

(e) Qualities displayed. 

Willingness—volunteers to assist with all 
programs. 
Improvement—uses to advantage all talents. 
Ability—performs with efficiency duties 
assigned. 
Attitude—unselfish feeling toward work. 
2. Participating and selection. 

(a) Each Local League elects nominees for recogni- 
tion on the Luther League Service Honor 
Roll. Names are forwarded to the State Life 
Service Secretary with all qualifications in- 
cluded. 

(b) Each League must send a complete statement 
of the eligibility of their candidates to the 
State Life Service Secretary on or before 
August Ist. 

(c) State Life Service Committee, consisting of 
State and Conference Life Service Secretaries, 
shall select four candidates for the Honor Roll. 
The names of those selected shall be an- 
nounced at the Convention. 

(d) This Honor Roll shall become a permanent 
record of the outstanding Leaguers in our 
local Leagues. ° 

(d) A person may not be elected more than once 
to this Honor Roll. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


What a Church Member Should Do. A Study Text by 
Amos John Traver, prepared under the auspices of 
the Parish and Church School Board. U. L. G. A: 
96 pages. Price 20\ cents. 


There is a distinct difference between a Christian 
and a non-Christian way of living. So often the non- 
Christian says that church people are no different in 
their way of living from the non-church members. This 
is because so many church folks have failed to carry out 
the various responsibilities and privileges of church 
membership. In this new pamphlet the author presents 
the whole range of the “doing” or “action” side of 
church membership, at the same time emphasizing that 
the “doing” of these good works are possible only in the 
lives of those who have been “created in Christ Jesus.” 
A very good study pamphlet for older young people and 
adults. Each chapter has suggested Bible readings, aim, 
comments and concludes with a forum.—P. M. K. 


Rest Awhile, by Vance Horner. Revell. 96 pages. 
Price $1.00. 


This is a book of meditations written in a very 
restful style. The author gives thirty short rustic sketches 
from rural reflections. The author seeks, through these 
sketches, to bring peace of mind to troubled souls seek- 
ing guidance.—P. M. K. 


(These books can be purchased from the United Luthe Pub- 
lication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna.) ie 
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What Kind 
of Bread 
Will You 
Bake ¢ 


During this season of the year, many people are 
privileged to look out upon gently waving fields of 
wheat, stretching as far as eye can see. This picture 
brings to mind the words of Christ, “The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 

Wheat is one of various cereals—all of which are 
a kind of grass. The end of July and the first part of 
August is harvest time and the reaping and threshing 
and marketing -brings the wheat to the place where it 
is ready to be turned into flour. This makes us think 
of Paul’s writing to the Galatians: “For whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ 

A bag of flour has twelve percent water, and eighty- 
e.ght percent solid matter, but without the bag to hold 
it together, the flour will not stand alone. Leavened 
(and now we remember that Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians: “A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump”), 
kneaded, baked, and the flour becomes bread. Although 
the bread contains much more water than it did when 
it was merely flour, it now stands by itself, one entire 
unit. 

Bread has been called “the staff of life.’ Unlike 
many such names, it is a very good one. It must date 
back to remote ages when men first grew corn for the 
purpose of making bread, and our Old Testament read- 
ing of the story of Joseph and the famine in Egypt, 
show us the high regard in which grain was held a 
very long time ago. 

Bread, although an important food, is one of the 
cheapest. This “staff of life’ is also made from a variety 
of cereals,.and from the same cereal in a variety of 
ways. We have bran, whole wheat, rye, corn and wheaten 
or white breads. 

Luther, in his explanation of the Petition, “Give us 
this day our daily bread”, states that besides food this 
petition includes many other things such as “raiment, 
money, goods, house and land,” etc. 

With many of the youth of our Luther Leagues 
answering their country’s call, in some groups “the 
labourers are few’; although the harvest and the oppor- 
tunity to serve these men in the Service is great in other 
places. 

It is very easy in these rationing days to slip into 
indolence and neglect of the Church and the necessary 
nourishment for the Christian life. If we remember that 
“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap”, the 
danger of a harvest of tares instead of nourishing wheat 
will be minimized. 

As an individual one Christian youth can do little, 
but as a single Luther League unit much more can be 
accomplished, and as a combined force molded into 
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the Luther League of America an army can be fed, but 
the necessary leaven must be furnished. By your gifts 
to the Sustaining Membership Fund of the Luther 
League of America you can furnish this leaven. Like 
the variety of breads, there are a variety of leavenings 
you can furnish. There is the one dollar Contributing 
and the five dollars or more Loyalty, Alumni, Gift or 
Memorial Memberships. Send your leaven today to 405 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, Penna., and like 
Luther’s explanation of “daily bread” this leaven will 
produce a variety of helps for the needs of Christian 


growth. fe) fe 
MILDRED GARTELMANN th 


Chairman, Sustaining Membership Fund, 
Luther League of America 
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THE LIL’ BLACK SHEEP 
(A Negro version of “The Ninety and Nine’’) 


Po’ ll’ black skeep dat strayed away, 

Done los’ in de win’ and de rain— 

An’ de Shepherd He say, “‘O Hitelin’, 

Go fin’ My sheep again.”’ 

An’ de hirelin’ say, ““O Shepherd, 

Dat sheep am black and bad.” 

But de Shepherd He smile, like dat lil’ black sheep . 
Wuz de onliest lamb He had. 


An’ He say, “O hirelin’, hasten, 

Fur de win’ an’ de rain am col’, 

An’ dat lil’ black sheep am lonesome 

Out dere, so fac from de fol’.’’ 

But de hitelin’ frown: “O Shepherd, 

Dat sheep am ol’ an’ gray!” 

But de Shepherd He smile, like dat lil’ black sheep 
Wuz fair as de break ob day. 


An’ He say, “O hitelin’, hasten, 

Lo! here ts de ninety an’ nine, . 

But dere, way off f'um de sheepfol’ 

Is dat lil’ black sheep om mine!”’ 

But de hirelin’ frown: ““O Shepherd, 

De res’ ob de sheep am here!”’ 

But de Shepherd He smile, like dat lil’ black shcep 
He hol’ it de mostest dear. 


An’ de Shepherd go out in de darkness 

Where de night wuz col’ an’ bleak, 

An’ dat lil’ black sheep, He fin’ it, 

An’ lay it against His cheek. 

But de hirelin’ frown: “‘O Shepherd, 

Don’ bring dat sheep to me!”’ 

But de Shepherd He smile, an’ He hol’ it close, 
An’—dat lil’ black sheep wuz me! 


—The Home Evangel 


Be of Service to Your Luther League 


Procure Club Subscriptions to 


The Luther league Review 


Let the Review help to strengthen the 
“Home Front” 


Keep Subscriptions “rolling in” 


Club of Five 
$1.00 EACH PER YEAR 


Club of Ten 
90 CENTS EACH PER YEAR 
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A Summer Picnic 


Summertime always calls to mind Picnic time, and 
who doesn’t enjoy a picnic? This year, with the use of 
automobiles restricted in some areas of our country, this 
form of social will be more popular than ever, because 
a picnic can be enjoyed far away or near home. Even in 
the city areas, there are lovely parks that are accessible 
in most instances by public conveyance, or within walk- 
ing distance of our homes. If no parks are nearby, per- 
haps the lawn of some member of the League will be 
available. Where there is a will, there is usually a way 
and we can all find some place to meet. 

It is well to remember, in planning a picnic, that 
as much care should be given to the program for this 
outing as is given to the program for other socials 
throughout the year. Everyone should participate in 
the various events, making it easier to get acquainted. 
Perhaps it would be well to invite one or two of the 
other Leagues nearby to join you. 


The Early Birds 

Regardless of the time set for an outing of this 
sort, there will always be those who will, for some reason 
or other, arrive earlier than the scheduled time. While 
this time affords a good opportunity to visit with friends, 
it also prevents the desired “meeting” of other persons. 
To avoid this dividing into cliques, games should be 
arranged which can be enjoyed by a few and which will 
afford opportunity to get acquainted. For this we sug- 
gest having several sets of horseshoes available. Other 
suggestions would be: volleyball, badminton, croquet, 
quoits, etc. For those who do not care for the more 
active games, take along some of the quiet games that 
can be played sitting down, such as Chinese checkers, 
regular checkers, dominoes for the smaller children, ana- 
grams, etc. Perhaps at this time some of the mental 
quizzes could be used, although it is usually better to 
wait until the group have all assembled for this. 

Devote the morning to the playing of the more ener- 
getic games, and for contests, races, and such other 
activities as will take a great deal of effort. The after- 
noon can be given over to boating, and swimming if 
such are available. If not, a continuation of the morn- 
ing’s activities. For the evening, we suggest the use of 

“music as suggested elsewhere in this program. 


For Men Only 
Give to each of the men present a potato and a par- 
ing knife. At a given signal each one is to peel the 
potato as thinly as possible but without breaking the 
peeling. The one finishing first, with the longest peel 
and the thinnest, is declared the winner. 


Braiding Sally’s Hair 

This, too, would be well for the men, although it 
can be used for either group. Two persons work together 
and are given three pieces of cloth about ten feet long 
and one inch wide. The three pieces are tied together 
on one end and one player holds this end while the other 
braids the three pieces of cloth. Speed and neatness 
count in determining the. winner. 


Six 


ESTHER BACHOFER and 
CONNIE STRANDWITZ 


For Women Only 

Two blocks of wood are needed or as many as there 
are contestants if this is possible. These blocks should be 
the same kind of wood about two feet long and twelve 
inches thick. A long spike or large nail and hammer 
are supplied each of the contestants and at the given 
signal the women start to hammer. If the nail is bent, 
that contestant is disqualified. The person driving the 
nail all the way in, first, is declared the winner. 


Rolling-Pin Toss 

For this have made some type of dummy husband 
which is seated about*twenty feet from the contestant. 
Each woman is given a rolling-pin and the one coming 
closest to hitting the object is declared a winner. An- 
other way to do this is to allow each contestant a given 
number of throws, perhaps five. Every solid hit is scored 
1 point and the one having the most solid hits, wins. 


Basketball Put 

This is always interesting and can be played by 
both men and women. Each contestant throws a basket- 
ball as far as it will go. When the ball lands, the first 
contestant goes out and stands on the spot where it 
went. After the second is thrown, if it goes further, he 
goes out and stands on the spot where his ball landed; 
if not as far, then the first remains where he is. This is 
continued until the contestants have all had their turns. 
The one having thrown the furthest is declared the 
winner. 

Peanut Scramble 

Since no picnic is complete without a Peanut 
Scramble we suggest the following method. The large 
bag of peanuts is tied at the opening with a long rope 
and thrown over the limb of a tree. One of the boys is 
given a baseball bat and blindfolded. He is told to start 
swinging and attempts to hit the bag of peanuts. As 
soon as he does, the peanuts will scatter and everyone 
then scrambles for his share. 

There are various other races which may be used, 
such as the three-legged race, the sack race, wheelbarrow 
race, all types of relays known to most young people. 
These may be inserted wherever they will fit. Almost 
every group likes to play baseball and this can be done 
at some time during the day. 


Refreshments 
Since this is a picnic, it is usually preferable for each 
person to bring his own lunch and supper if two meals 
are to be needed. If the group is not too large, perhaps 
each person would like to bring something to help make 
up a regular cold supper. 


If it is possible to have a campfire, perhaps you 
would like to roast “hot dogs.” Here is a suggestion of 
a different way to prepare them. Use the pudgy kind of 
“dogs” and slit them a little way down on the stomach 
side. Into this slit insert a thin wedge of American 
cheese, or dill pickle; wind a piece of bacon around the 
“dog” and fasten with a toothpick. Broil over hot coals. 
Place between warm rolls and serve. 
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July 5, 1942 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity 


HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR—PASSAVANT 
John 6:2 — 
Mr. Charles W. Fuhr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


As we review the life of Rev. William Alfred Passa- 
vant, D.D., we cannot but be amazed at the faith, the 
vision and the courage of this man of God. When we 
consider the wide scope of his activities and the times 
in which he lived, it would seem impossible that one 
man could accomplish so much. But there is an answer. 
He was a man of prayer. 


Childhood 

William Passavant was born in Zelienople, Pa., Oc- 
tober 9, 1821. His father, Philip, was a descendant of a 
long line of Passavants that has been traced back to 1200 
A. D. in France. His mother, Zelia, was the daughter of 
Detmar Basse, a man of wealth, who came to America 
in 1802 and bought 10,000 acres of land in Butler and 
Beaver Counties, Pa., from the government. Under an 
agreement with her father, Philip and his Bride came 
from Europe and settled on his estate in 1807. The father 
then named the prospective town Zelienople in honor 
of his daughter. 

College Days 

As there was no Lutheran School west of the Alle- 
ghenies, William, at the age of 15, was sent to Jefferson 
College in Canonsburg, Pa. While there he developed a 
deep religious nature and loved to associate with Chris- 
tian students. With them he held many a prayer meet- 
ing. Yet he was hearty, too, in amusements which were 
innocent and helpful. “But it was the fervor, the prayer- 
fulness, the willingness to go forth and labor and suffer, 
if needs be, wherever the dear Master might call him” 
that was most important in forming his character. He 
constantly sought opportunities for service. He taught in 
a Sunday School four miles distant. At another time he 
organized a Sunday School in a neglected section 14 
miles from Canonsburg. Starting at 5 A. M. on a horse, 
if he could get one, or on foot if none were available, he 
was at his place every Sunday by 10:30. He said he 
was surprised to find such wild and uncouth families in 
this country. He ulso arranged for prayer meetings for 
colored people in Canonsburg. Sometimes in traveling 
between Canonsburg and Pittsburgh, he would walk 
the 20 miles to save money for his work among the poor 
and needy. 

At Seminary 

After young Passavant decided to become a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, he selected the Lutheran Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pa., for his theological training. He traveled 
by stage coach and after two days and two nights, with 
rain all the way, he arrived very much depressed. He 
was an earnest student and worked hard to fit himself 
for his holy calling. Here, too, it was his joy to render 
service to the needy. 
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An outstanding trait of Mr. Passavant was. his loye 
for his mother. While in both college and seminary, he 
corresponded regularly with her and her replies, were 
both affectionate and helpful. He seemed to have kept 
no secrets from her, 
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Pastorates 

After graduation, Mr. Passavant accepted’a ‘¢atl 
to serve two churches in Baltimore for six months for 
$150. There he met and afterwards married Miss Eliza 
Walter. 

Two years later, in 1844, he accepted a call to “the 
feeble organization known as The First English Luti-er- 
an Church in Pittsburgh” where he served eleven years. 
It soon began to branch out, reporting to Synod six 
Sunday Schools with over 500 members. These later 
became congregations. 


The First Hospital 

In January 1849 the hospital (called the Infirmary) 
was opened in Allegheny in a rented house and not a 
dollar in the treasury. A month elapsed before the first 
patient was admitted. Then something happened. A 
boat-load of discharged soldiers of the Mexican War 
arrived in Pittsburgh and since great preparations had 
been made for their reception, the city .was celebrating 
their homecoming. Thinking there might be some sick 
among them, Passavant and his student helper, Asa 
Waters, searched the bunks of the boat and found two 
neglected, sick soldiers. Calling a carriage, they were 
taken to the uncompleted hospital and after hastily 
gathering some bed clothing, ministered to them until 
they were well and happy. ‘ 


The First Deaconesses 
In 1849, Rev. Theodore Fliedner of Prussia, arrived 
in America with four deaconesses from Kaiserswerth 
and on Sunday, August 17, consecrated the Protestant 
Deaconess Institution. This combined both the Infirmary 
and a Training School for Deaconesses and was the first 
in America. 
The First Orphanage 
“Here you have the commencement for an Orphan — 
House.” These words were spoken by a German col- 
porteur as he handed a dollar to a pastor after listening 
to a plea made by Pastor Fliedner to the Church for the 
care of the orphans. In 1850, two boys were received and 
lived in the Infirmary. More came, and the place be- 
came too crowded. Then in 1854, that splendid institu- 
tion we still have, the Orphans’ Home and Farm School, 


was opened at Zelienople. 


A New Synod 
During his first year in Pittsburgh, Dr. Passavant 
felt the need of a synod. He spoke to others about it 
and after many difficulties the Pittsburgh Synod was or- 
ganized in 1845. He served both in the office of Presi- 
dent and Missionary Superintendent. With his untiring 
efforts to plant the Church, especially, in the west, work 
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y-as started which later led to the formation of the Texas, 
Canada and Nova Scotia Synods. The Pittsburgh Synod 
itself became known as the ‘Missionary Synod.” 


Other Institutions 

In addition to those established in Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Passavant founded many others in various sections of 
the country. Among them are The Passavant Memorial 
Hospital and Motherhouse, Milwaukee; Passavant Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago; Passavant Memorial Hospital, 
Jackson, Ill.; Epileptic Home, Rochester; Thiel College, 
Greenville and the Chicago Lutheran Seminary. In ad- 
dition, he was editor of the “Missionary” (1845-1861) 
and the “Workman” (1880-1894). 


A Man of Prayer 

Dr. Passavant was a man of prayer. “The Lord will 
provide.” This he sincerely believed and was never dis- 
appointed. Here is one of many instances. During an 
epidemic, the Doctor started to market one morning for 
provisions for breakfast with but little change in his 
pocket. On his way he met an Irishman who asked for 
direction to the Passavant Hospital. He had several 
loads of provisions from Economy, Pa. 


His Death 
Dr. Passavant died in 1894. He had contracted a 
cold while attending a funeral in Butler and a few days 
later was called to the abundant life. He was buried in 
Zelienople, the place of his birth. 


Or 


July 12, 1942 
Sixth Sunday after Trinity 
MORE DANGER SPOTS 
II Timothy 3:1-7 
Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Last month we thought together of some danger 
spots facing youth today. Tonight let us continue on 
that theme and suggest other danger spots which con- 
front us today. 

Recreation 

There is the danger spot of recreation. True it is 
that, as Dr. Cabot suggests, “men live by work, love, 
play, and worship.” But it is equally true that some 
young people have turned recreation into “wreckreation,” 
and where this occurs there is a danger spot. Real, genu- 
ine Christian recreation is that which trains leadership, 
gives definite character values, enables one to be an ac- 
tive participant rather than a passive victim of spec- 
tatoritis’, helps us meet people, and develops a sound 
mind in a sound body. As Christian young people, we 
must be interested in the program of recreation for the 
church. The church has always been interested in recrea- 
tion because it is sacred and holy. Jesus called His dis- 
ciples, saying, “Come ye apart and rest awhile.” 

Stewart Chase has said recently that we in America 
spend $25,000,000,000 annually for recreation. With that 
expenditure of money we ought to know what to do to 
have a fine time. But most of that money is expended 
on things that make of us spectators, rather than partici- 
pants. We have almost lost the creative experiences in 
our play. 

Each of us has from 1000 to 1200 leisure hours per 
year in which we may do as we please. A wholesome 
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program of recreation in the church is demanded to 
properly use this time. 

Not long ago, a speaker in a college group said, 
“What we do when we have nothing specially to do de- 
termines what we shall be able to do when we are called 
to do somthing.” He was saying that recreation can be 
used to fine advantage, or it may be turned into an 
agency of dissipation. The danger spot in recreation for 
youth today is to see to it that it remains Christian. Look 
over the agencies in your town and see the results of 
its recreational programs. You can then determine for 
yourself if the program is Christian or not. 


Friendship 

Let us take a look at the danger spot of friendship. 
Friendship is a word that is almost magical, for it means 
so much. Yet it carries with it some obligations. We 
confuse mere association with friendship, yet. Alexander 
was betrayed by friends, Caesar was slain by those whom 
he trusted, and Napoleon, too late, learned that Talley- 
rand was undermining him. They are like those today 
who zoom into the firmament of the stars and then die 
like a meteor in the night. 

Friendship, to be Christian, must be physically pure, 
must keep character pure, must create high ideals, and 
must not be self-centered. Guage yourself as a friend on 
the following scale: 


F—aith in each other and God 
R—everence for each other 
I—nterest in each other 
E—nthusiasm in each other 
N—onsense (Just plain fun) 
D—evotion, even in misunderstanding 
S—acrifice for each other 
H—elpfulness for each other 
I—nspiration from each other 
P—rayer for each other 


A true friend is he who shines like a great light in 
the time of sorrow, that burns like a great hope in time 
of despair. The test of friendship is trouble. Another is 
to be able to put your reputation in His hands with per- 
fect trust. Friendship gives much and takes little. And 
the old adage is still true, “He who would have a friend 
must be a friend.” 

Friendship is the great gem in the diadem of life. 
Remember, it is sacred and holy and not a temporal 
thing. 

Boy and Girl Relationships 

A word or two ought to be noted about boy and girl 
relationships which is a danger spot for youth today. 
Guided rightly, boy and girl relationships are holy and 
sacred. Guided improperly, they are of the vilest sort. 
Many times you have been asked what is your ideal boy 
or girl. You have answered many things. Larry Foster 
was once asked, and he made this reply, not in terms of 
physical beauty, but in terms of soul quality, “I’m glad 
you walk as if you knew where you were going; I’m glad 
you don’t have to resort to cigarettes for popularity; I’m 
glad you look people in the eye; I'm glad that your 
color comes from the inside rather than a box. I’m glad 
that your mind is used for thinking. Oh! I’m glad that 
you are you! ... I love all that you stand for; that you 
are. I hope I can be a little bit more worthy of knowing 
you at all!” (Larry, p. 56f.) 
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A high school girl once wrote this as an answer to 
the question. “He must be clean-minded and have clean 
morals. I hope he will be able to share silence and not 
be bored. He must have a sense of humor, for what a 
dull old life this would be if he couldn’t see tiie funny 
side of it. He must have a good reputation and char- 
acter. He must have deep respect for my friends and 
parents.” 

Percy Hayward wrote the following “command- 
ments” for boy and girl relationships which are splendid: 

1. Thou shalt live such a life of varied and whole- 
some interests that thou wilt not become “boy crazy” 
em girl crazy-’ 

2. Thou shalt not, therefore, make thy boy friend- 
ships or thy girl friendships the one and only thing 
in life. 

3. Thou shalt so live that when thou fallest in love 
it will be with someone's soul, and not with a bewitch- 
ing curl or a handsome face. 

4. Thou shalt choose as thy friend the one whose 
presence will cause thee to be bigger and better than 
thou art. 

5. Thou shalt choose someone who looks upon the 
most important issues of life with somewhat the same 
slant as thyself. 

6.. Thou shalt cultivate diligently the gracious art 
of being able to enjoy the company of tiiy friend, not 
only when thou two are alone, but also when in company 
with other folks. 

7. Thou shalt share a broad variety of wholesome 
interests with this thy friend. 

8. Thou shalt measure up thyself to every ideal that 
thou requirest in thy friend. 

9. When thou and thy friend becume engaged, thou 
shalt look well unto thy practice of physical caresses lest 
this usurp the place of many other mutual concerns. 

10. Thou shalt mark well thy friendship today, for 
in it thou art laying the foundation for the kind of life 
that is to be thine in thy home-that-is-to-be. 


Living Triumphantly 

There are other danger spots facing youth today. 
And as we face them, let us try and follow out some 
principles that are Christian and overcome them. Here 
are a few suggestions in learning how to live tri 
umphantly: 

1. Publicly acclaim the good. We all condemn the 
wrong, but truth sometimes goes unheralded. 

2. Help shape public opinion by getting out ahead 
of people and leading them to Christ. 

3. Stand by the Church of Jesus Christ like never 
before. Match the devil’s stride with Christ's. 

4. Be sympathetic and understanding. 

5. Be yourself. 

6. -Be Christian all the way. 
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July 19, 1942 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity 


WHAT MADE PAUL A GREAT LEADER? 
Acts 26:9-20 
Rev. Meade A. Rugh, Charleroi, Pa. 


Not long after Jesus began His ministry He chose 
twelve men for special training and service with Him. 
One of these became the betrayer, and none of the others 
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made a very commendable record until after Jesus’ death 
and resurrection and the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
Then Peter became an outstanding leader, and John a 
very useful companion and later the writer of the Gospel 
and the three letters that bear his name. 


Paul comes into the story of the Church after his 
conversion, and the record in Acts, together with all his 
letters, makes clear the fact that he was the greatest 
leader of them all, although it is uncertain whether he 
had known Jesus during His earthly career. 


Early Influences 

Paul was born in Tarsus in Asia Minor, an import- 
ant city at that time, being the capital of Cilicia, then a 
part of the province of Syria. His family were Roman 
citizens, which fact gave Paul certain definite advan- 
tages and also influenced his outlook and attitude as a 
Christian missionary. His father was probably a man of 
some financial standing. 


John the Baptist and Jesus were both brought into 
close contact with nature in their youth, but Paul grew 
up in the city, his contacts being chiefly with people. 
This helped him to understand human nature, and also 
led him to center his work in the great cities. 


It is likely that he attended the university in Tarsus, 
and learned much of Greek culture. But his parents, as 
loyal Jews, sent their son to Jerusalem to study under 
the great teacher, Gamaliel. There he received strict 
Jewish training. 


Personal Characteristics 
Although Paul did enjoy certain unusual advantages 
in the matter of his training that influenced his power of 
leadership, much must also be attributed to his native 
characteristics and ability. 


It seems likely that Paul’s physical appearance was 
not very impressive. There is an ancient record, likely 
based on tradition, that he was “baldheaded, bowlegged, 
strongly built, a man small in size, with meeting eye- 
brows, with a rather large nose, full of grace, for a time 
tie looked like a man and at times he had the face of 
an angel.” 


During the years of his missionary labors he en- 
dured great hardships and suffering, and at times ap- 
peared weak, but his weakness gave him a deeper sense 
of dependence on Christ and a greater measure of divine 
power. He must have had a tough constitution, how- 
ever, to have endured such hardships as he did to a good 
old age. 


Paul “had a many-sided nature, and his very human- 
ness is in one sense the greatest thing about him.” He 
seemed weak in body, yet had tremendous endurance and 
power for work. He was very humble, yet self-confident; 
tender, yet stern; ardently loved, yet furiously hated. 


‘He was a man of heart, of passion, of imagination, 
of sensibility, of will, of courage, of sincerity, of vivacity, 
of sublety, of humor, of adroitness, of tact, of genius for 
organization, of power for command, of gift of expres- 
sion, of leadership.” 


In our time there is a man, the great Japanese Chris- 
tian leader, Toyohiko Kagawa, who is in some sense 
comparable to Paul in his apparent physical weakness, 
and at the same time tremendous power in the service 
of Christ Jesus. 
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Conversion, eo 
No other factor influenced Paul’s life.so profoundly 
as his conversion. “It was.sudden, yet God had led Saul 
to the state of mind whenjit could more easily happen.” 


He had been engaged in persecuting the Christians in_, 


Jerusalem, and had received, authority to go to Damas- 
cus for the same purpose. Doubtless he was influenced 
by the character and attitude of many ,of those whom he 
dragged to prison, but it is easy to believe that the death 
of Stephen left an especially deep impression on his mind. 

The vision of the glorified Lord that came to him 
while on the way to Damascus wrought such a complete 
change that there was an entire reversal of the atti- 
tude aiid purpose of his life. Paul recounted this inci- 
dent as the basis of his authority as an Apostle. (Read 
Acts 9:1-31; 22:3-16; 26:9-20) “He had seen Jesus, and 
all else had lost charm for Paul.” 

Saul, blinded for physical vision, but having received 
great spiritual light, was led into Damascus. With the 
blessing of Ananias he received the Holy Spirit and was 
baptized:' Not long afterward he went boldly into the 
synagogue and “proclaimed Jesus, that He is the Son of 
God.” This was a public committal and a proclamation 
of his new creed. This is the core of Paul’s message as 
we see in his later ministry. 


hay Motive 


To answer the question, “What made Paul a great 
leader?” we have considered the early influences enter- 
ing into his life, his personal characteristics, and his con- 
version. However, had there not been something more, 
even these would’ not have made him the outstanding 
character of his time‘iand the greatest of Christian 
leaders. 


Paul made various statements in his epistles that 
reveal what was the driving and directing power of his 
career. “The love of Christ constraineth us” (II Corin- 
thians 5:14). “I have been crucified with Christ; and 
it is no more I that live, but Christ liveth in me” (Gala- 
tians'2:20). “For me to live is Christ” (Philippians 1:21). 
“T am a debtor both to Greeks and Barbarians, both to 
the wise and, to;the foolish” (Romans 1:14). “Necessity 
is laid upon me; for woe is me, if I preach not the 
gospel’). (I Corinthians 9:16). (See also Philippians 
3:7-14.) 

Paul was so deeply appreciative of the blessings of 
salvation that his whole life was bound up by love to 
the Saviour, Christ Jesus, who “came into the world to 
save sinners; of whom,” says Paul, “I am chief” (I 
Timothy 1:15). Having received forgiveness for such 
great sin, and having been entrusted with the message 
of the gospel, he was moved with a sense of indebted- 
ness to all who were not so blest. Of course, the power 
of the Holy Spirit was permitted to work in him in very 
great measure because he had surrendered his will wholly 
to the will of God. 


No one of us may ever influence the world in any 
such measure as did the Apostle Paul, but it is certain 
that, if we are fully conscious of the greatness of the 
blessings of forgiveness and eternal life, our hearts will 
be filled with love and devotion to our Lord and Saviour. 
Then we shall be used of God in service as He wills 
for us. 
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July 26, 1942 
Eighth Sunday after Trinity 


FINDING GOD IN NATURE (Outdoor Meeting) 
Psalm 8 
Rey. Robert Van Deusen, Tampa, Florida 


Two Beauty Spots 

A few years ago it was my privilege to drive by 
auto through the western part of Virginia. The high- 
lights that linger are the memories of two scenes of 
natural beauty and grandeur: the Skyline Drive and the 
Natural Bridge. As we rode for miles along the crest 
of the mountain range, stopping now and then at the 
designated parking spaces, we were carried away by the 
sheer majesty of the panorama. Tier after tier of moun- 
tain peaks stretched out below us, looking like great 
wrinkles in the earth’s crust. Our minds went back to 
the ages past, when God was forming this mighty 
sphere; it made us catch our breath to feel that we, just 
as truly as the astronomer probing into the secrets of 
the heavens, were “thinking God’s thoughts after Him.” 
Another treat was in store for us at the Natural Bridge. 
Standing at the bottom of a deep-cut gorge (worn down 
by the stream, our guide informed us, at a thousand 
years to an inch!) with towering walls on either side, 
and a massive bridge of rock spanning the chasm at the 
top, a sense of unutterable majesty and awe fell upon 
us. It seemed that we were pygmies standing in a tre- 
mendous cathedral carved by the hand of God. The 
weird, deep-throated music issuing from a concealed 
loud-speaker seemed like a very epic of creation. There 
came unbidden to my mind, with new meaning, the words 
of the 90th Psalm: “Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God ... A thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night.” 
We had little to say as we made our way back up the 
winding path. We had felt the power and the presence 
of God in His creation, and in silence we had worshipped. 


More Common Experiences 

It is not often that we are privileged to have these 
unforgettable experiences in such superbly majestic sur- 
roundings. But in our everyday contact with the out-of- 
doors, we can have experiences that are just as real, if 
not quite as breath-taking. The daily miracle of the sun- 
set, with its artistry of color, can lift us out of our hum- 
drum selves as we stand drinking in its beauty. A fertile 
valley viewed from a hilltop, or a field of waving grain, 
gives us a sense of kinship with the productive earth, a 
feeling of the freedom of the open air. A quietly flow- 
ing stream will weave a magic spell of peace and con- 
tentment over the spirit of a person sitting on its banks. 
Each one of us should be able to recall times in our ex- 
perience when the beauty or the peace or the freedom 
of the out-of-doors seemed particularly poignant to us, 
and gave a new lift to our spirit, a new perspective to 
our outlook. 


Eyes That See God 
Not every lover of nature is a lover of God. There 
are many who thrill to these experiences in the out-of- 
doors, without tracing the experiences to their source. 
But to those who have eyes to see, the world of nature 
is alive with the presence of God. A number of men 
may take a long walk together. The geologist will look 
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at the rocks and see the passage of centuries. The land- 
scape gardener will look at a rough field, full of hum- 
mocks, and see the possibilities of transforming it into a 
velvety lawn. The farmer will see the condition of the 
soil and the progress of the crops. The artist will sec 
the beauty spots that would lend themselves to sketch- 
ing. The county supervisor will see the condition of the 
roads. The botanist will see the wild flowers blooming 
along the way. The Christian will see God. Whatever 
else his occupation, which will lead him to notice par- 
ticular details along the way, behind the whole of nature, 
in and through every part of it, he will feel the presence 
and power of God. The sunset will be to him an intima- 
tion of the beauty in the soul of the Artist who spreads 
those lavish colors across the sky. The fertile valley, the 
field of grain, will be to him a parable of the generosity 
and providence of the great Father who cares for His 
children. The peace imparted by the flowing stream will 
be mingled with that deeper peace that comes from lean- 
ing back against God, and resting our trust in Him. 


Worshipping Out-of-Doors 

When we see God in nature in this real and per- 
sonal way, we are on the threshold of an experience 
without which any Christian’s life is incomplete and 
poverty-stricken: turning our hearts to God in the out- 
of-doors, worshipping Him in the world which He has 
made. Sometimes it may be completely inarticulate, 
when without any words we feel the nearness of God and 
acknowledge His presence, when speechless before some 
spectacle of beauty or grandeur, we bow our hearts in 
awe and reverence. But to make the experience com- 
plete, we need to come to Him of our own volition, in 
just as definite a period of worship as we have in our 
church service or in our personal devotions. A Luther 
Leaguer with his pocket Testament, seeking solitude for 
a few minutes of meditation and prayer, can do no bet- 
ter than run away to some secluded outdoor spot, and 
there keep tryst with God. The more often the same 
spot is used, the richer will be the experience of God’s 
nearness. Many are the times that my own private de- 
votions, during my college days, had as their setting, a 
particular woodland grove, with the leaves whispering 
and the sunlight filtering through. “The groves were 
God’s first temples,” and this was my own private chapel. 
With all outdoors to choose from, each one of us can 
find opportunity at least now and then to find God in 
nature in this very real and personal way. 


Worshipping Together 

I believe we are missing something when we have 
most of our church services and Luther League meetings 
within four walls. If it is a helpful practice to worship 
privately out-of-doors, why should not the worship 
which we share with others, be under the open sky? Al- 
most all of Jesus’ preaching was done in the open—in 
fields, on hillsides, by the shore of a lake. When we 
have an outdoor service like the one you are having now, 
it seems to bring us closer to the way Jesus lived and 
preached. I shall never forget the thrill of one of the 
lakeside services at Silver Bay on Lake George—the lap- 
ping water, the mountains across the lake, the songs, the 
prayer, the simple, meaningful message. As we sang that 
beautiful hymn, “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” 
I seemed to be transported to the Sea of Galilee, gathered 
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there with the group of disciples, in answer to Jesus’ 
invitation, “Follow Me.” Before the strains of that song 
died away, I gave myself in renewed consecration to my 
twentieth century discipleship. May God speak to’ each 
of you in some such special way today, so that you may 
go home tonight aglow with the experience of having 
found God in nature, and worshipped Him there. 


————-o 


August 2, 1942 
Ninth Sunday after Trinity 


BOOKS I HAVE FOUND WORTHWHILE 


Ecclesiastes 12:12 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Helps for the leader, program, assignments, quotations and 
poems for the presentation of this topic are found in the ‘Luther 
League Topics” under topics for Senior Groups.) 

One thing that every book must have is sincerity. 
Books that show things happening that never in real life 
could happen with situations as they are, are obviously 
not sincere. This does not mean that fairy stories are not 
real, for they are supposed to be taken literally just as 
they are written. They usually portray truths, however, 
of life and character and.as such are sincere. If a book 
shows all manner of lucky events happening just because 
they must happen that way so the hero or the heroine 
will be in a good story, obviously that book is not sin- 
cere. If a book helps you to understand people of an- 
other race or nation or part of country better than you 
have before; if it portrays human nature in such a way 
that you know more about the people around you, than 
you did before; if it expresses ideas that make you stop 
and think even as you read, and then want to talk with 
someone about them afterwards—then you may be pretty 
sure that that book is worth while. 

If you can say after you have finished the book: 
“That book has made life and people and ideas more real 
to me and more worthwhile,” then you will not have 
wasted your time. : 

If, on the other hand, you have to say when you 
have finished a book: “That book is not true to life as 
I know it; it is silly and useless; I am not one whit 
better off than when I began it,’ then you will have 
wasted your time entirely. 

It is, therefore, well to read book reviews of the 
books you select or make your selection on the basis of 
good reviews so that you will not be disappointed in 
your selection and reading. 


Choosing Worthwhile Books 

There are many more worthless books than priceless 
ones and even if both kinds come your way, it’ would be 
serious indeed if you had read so many of the first sort 
that you had come to believe that all books should be 
like that, and so’would not recognize a really good book 
when one did come along. 

Discrimination comes gradually, and good habits in 
reading are all based on the development of discrimina- 
tion, on the training of your judgment so that you select 
for yourself the books that you need for mental and 
spiritual growth, for the enrichment of your life. You 
can’t have someone choosing books for you forever; it is 
your business to begin now to train yourself for judicious 
choosing in worthwhile books. 
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Seeing Ideas—Understanding Others 
The reading of worthwhile books leads us to see 
ideas, decide about problems and helps us understand 
others. 


We often think of our surroundings as drab and. 


uninteresting. Poets and other writers have helped us 
see a new meaning, a new beauty, a new truth, in the 
things and the people about us. There are the poems 
of Whittier and Frost about farm life; Sandburg and 
Margaret Widdemer about city life; of Markham and 
Holmes about people. History often seems dry to us, 
and we cannot think of the people it tells about as liv- 
ing human beings. But the historical novels, written by 
men and women who have studied the days of the past 
and discovered what people then were really like, help 
us to see them as people just like ourselves. 


Reading the Bible 

The Bible is important to be sure, but if its teach- 
ings are to be of the most help, if we are to practice 
them in our daily living, then we must read other books 
that are worthwhile. We must try to see what is hap- 
pening today in the world; how the teaching of Jesus 
would make a difference if they were put into practice 
in living; how men and women have succeeded in being 
partners with God. 


Projects to Plan 
The outcome of this discussion should lead us to 
some definite outcome. Here are some projects to plan. 


1. Form a temporary library for the group, each 
member bringing in one or more favorite books to the 
meeting. Set up a book table or shelf and allow mem- 
bers to draw the books as wanted. Have one member in 
charge of keeping the record of borrowers. 


Procure pamphlets entitled, “Reading Course Books” 
from The Luther League of America and study the plan 
for a reading library and select some of the worthwhile 
books suggested. 


‘O- 


August 9, 1942 
Tenth Sunday after Trinity 


PLAYING FAIR WITH GOD AND MAN 
Matthew 22:15-23; 34-40 
Rev. Ralph Krueger, Iowa City, Iowa 


Any thoughtful reader of the Scripture reference 
cannot help but be impressed with the timeliness of the 
thought which it presents. What is the Christian’s rela- 
tion to the government under which he lives? To what 
degree does a Christian owe allegiance to his nation? 
Should we obey God or man? 


Jesus came into conflict with the Pharisees over 
these very questions. They used the prevailing interna- 
tional situation as an occasion to trap Him into a damag- 
ing statement. The word “Caesar” was the official title 
of the Roman Emperor. The Caesar who reigned during 
the days of Christ was Tiberius, whose reign had be- 
gun in A. D. 11. The tribute to which the Jews referred 
was the taxes paid to the government of the Roman con- 
querors, and was the symbol of Jewish subserviency to 
the Romans. So when the Jews asked Jesus, “Is it law- 
ful to pay tribute to Caesar?” they were really asking, 
“Should Israelites, the chosen race, help to support an 
alien and Gentile empire, a heathen state?’ That ques- 
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tion was designed to put Jesus in the wrong whichever 
way He answered it. If He said “Ves,” He would get 
in wrong with the poor Jewish peasants to whom this 
tax was a heavy burden. If He said “No,” He would 
put Himself in the position of opposing the Roman gov- 
ernment—a most serious charge. But Jesus evaded the 
trap. He replied to their question with another which 
went to the root of the whole matter. “Whose is the 
image and superscription on this coin?” The denarius 
which Jesus held before the Jews, a Roman coin, repre- 
sented the benefits which they received from the Roman 
government. Cutting through the tangled maze of the 
Pharisee’s hypocrisy, Jesus gave an answer about tribute 
money which is timeless in its truth. 


A Christian’s Loyalty 

“Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” says 
Jesus. The Christian’s loyalty is two-fold. He owes an 
allegiance both to his country and to his God. Becom- 
ing a Christian does not mean that we are cutting our- 
selves off from the world. It doesn’t mean that we are 
to withdraw from life and have no share in it. We are 
in this world and of this world. And, such being the 
case, we must share in it. 


The Apostle Paul uses an enlightening expression 
when, in one of his Epistles, he calls Christians “citizens 
of heaven”, and implies that their earthly life is simply 
that of colonists—colonists who have settled in a strange 
land, accepted its customs and government, but whose 
hearts always remain in the home-land. In other words, 
as Christians, we live in this world, share in its prob- 
lems, obey its mandates, but at the same time, our “citi- 
zenship”, our supreme loyalty, lies with God. Such an 
idea is no contradiction in terms. There is no conflict be- 
tween Christianity and patriotism. What is involved is 
maintaining the proper relatonships in our earthly and 
our heavenly citizenships. 


Reing in the World Doesn’t Mean Being 
Like the World 

The Christian’s allegiance to Christ is supreme. To 
Him belongs our first love. And if ever there comes a 
time when a conflict arises between our loyalties, Christ 
and His Kingdom must come first. Sometimes that means 
suffering. Certainly it means being “different.” The un- 
fortunate thing is that Christians are not always willing 
to make the required sacrifice. Too frequently, we use 
our earthly citizenship as an excuse for a faulty faith. 


Just because we, as Christians, must live under an 
imperfect human government, that does not mean that 
we have to make those faults our own. Someone has 
said that the job of a Christian is to be “the conscience 
of his nation.” And by that, he: meant that the Chris- 
tian’s job is to Christianize human institutions. Perhaps 
that was what was in Christ’s mind when He called His 
followers “‘leaven, which leaveneth the whole lump.” 
Perhaps that is what He meant by calling His disciples 
“the salt of the earth.” The intrinsic nature of salt, we 
know, is to give its flavor to everything with which it 
comes into contact. 


The Christian’s Task 
The supreme task of the Christian, says Jesus, is to 
maintain a balance between our loyalty to God and our 
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loyalty to our fellow men. Read again those verses of 
our Scripture reference, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all Thy soul, and with 
all thy mind ... Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” It is in these two commandments, says Jesus, that 
the whole of the Christian life is summed up. The proof 
of our faith is our love—our love for God and for our 
fellows. Jesus is full of surprises. And one of the most 
amazing things about Him is the standard which He sets 
up for determining the value of life. We must not judge a 
man’s worth, says Jesus, by the wealth he accumulates, 
the knowledge he acquires, the influence he possesses. 
The yardstick by which Jesus measures a life is simply, 
“How much does a man love?” 

To talk about love as a motive for life today sounds 
strange in a world where nations are feverishly at work 
at the grim business of bombing one another out of ex- 
istence. To speak of love in the face of tanks and planes 
and guns and ships seems almost like flinging a feather 
in the wind. And yet, before we throw Jesus’ standard 
overboard, we must remember that man’s favorite stand- 
ard of force hasn’t been a very workable motive either. 
The failure of war to end war is a grim fact of history. 

Play fair with God and with your fellowmen. Have 
the courage, the faith, the originality to share your Christ 
with the world. In school, at work, in your recreation, 
in all of life, make His love your aim. That is a program 
that will challenge the very best that is in you. Christ 
counted it a joy to suffer so that His love might be 
made the possession of all men. Pray that His Spirit 
may lead you to do the same. 


———————$_ Qe 


August 16, 1942 
Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 
GETTING ALONG WITH OUR ASSOCIATES 
Colossians 3:12-17 
Mrs. Charles A. Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

What things do you care most about? A wise man 
once said something like this: “Tell me what your 
treasures are, and I will tell you what you are. Tell me 
what you value most in life, and I will tell you what you 
will make of your life.” What do you value most—things, 
education, popularity, fame, friendships—what? 

Jesus Christ, who has been called the greatest Artist 
in the fine art of living whom the world has ever known, 
had but one answer to that question. People were Jesus’ 
treasures. He did not underestimate the value of other 
things, but can you think of anything which He ever 
put on the same level with men and women and little 
children? 

Since people are @f more value than anything else 
in the universe, does not that mean that the secrets of 
a truly successful use of the gift of life are all bound up 
in learning how to live in right relationship to the lives 
of other people. So let us think about a few rules that 
should be followed in getting along with others, espe- 
cially those with whom we associate. 


Be Concerned About Them 
God does not think of us just as nations, or Cities, 
or even families, but as individuals. He is never too 
busy holding the worlds in His hands, to single us out 
as an individual and be concerned about us. He cares 
with all His heart about our weariness at the end of a 
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day when we have had to work beyond our strength. He 
is concerned about our disappointments when we had to 
give up a pleasure we had been counting on, or about 
our eagerness to do our best in that final examination, 
or about the struggle we had to keep our temper today. 
God is concerned and interested in us; and we, in order 
to get along with our associates must be concerned 
about them and interested in them. 


Be Sincere 

When you were little did you ever play, “Let’s Pre- 
tend?” It was great fun. And it was a fair game, too, 
because you began it by saying, “Let’s pretend,” and 
so nobody ever thought you were really sick, or really 
crying, or really angry, when it was just pretending. But 
suppose that now that you are older you are pretending 
that you are something different from what you really 
are, or you make believe you feel something that you do 
not feel at all. Do you think you would be the kind 
of a person who could get along with your associates? 
There is nothing more fundamental in getting along 
with people than being sincere. Be yourself. Be sincere 
in your relationships to others. 


Trust Them 

Can you get along with anyone you cannot trust? 
Trust should be two-fold—trust in character and trust in 
the affection of your associate. A true friend or asso- 
ciate is no longer “on probation.” You can trust a friend 
where you cannot see him. He does not need to give an 
account of all his goings or explain his every mood. You 
believe in him—in his character and in his love, and you 
rest in that in comfort and peace. Where trust is lack- 
ing the relation is only one of unrest and torment, for 
“fear hath torment.” (King, “Laws of Friendship’) And 
you must not only trust your associates’ character and 
love, but you must believe in their trust in you. Isn’t it 
just such trust as this that Jesus meant when He said, 
“Tet not your heart be troubled; believe in God, believe 
also in Me.’’? 

Be Steadfast 

Do you consider steadfastness desirable or an ac- 
tually necessary characteristic of getting along with 
people? Suppose, for a minute, that you are not stead- 
fast, but fickle. Suppose you lavish your affection and 
companionship upon an associate for a time, and then 
become so much interested in someone else that you 
have no time or thought left for the one who may have 
learned to treasure your friendship and delight in your 
company. Is that the right way to get along with your 
associates? Or suppose you humiliate that associate both 
in his own eyes and in the eyes of those who had known 
of your friendship, by suddenly or gradually “dropping” 
him in your absorption in someone else—would that be 
loving your neighbor as yourself? And if that friend 
found it hard after that to keep his faith in folks and in 
friendships, would you have caused “one of these little 
ones” to stumble? 

Some Don’ts in Getting Along With Our Associates 


Don’t be conceited, for that means you are holding 
your own personality in greater reverence than that of 
your associate, and “love is not puffed up.” 

Don’t envy your associates, but rather rejoice in 
everything which your associate has which you haven't 
and in everything which he surpasses. 
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Don’t intrude or thrust yourself on your associates. 
Never force the confidence of your associates. If they 
think you are worthy of their confidence, they will open 
the doors to you in due time, as naturally as a flower 
opens its heart to the sun and the rain and the wind. 
Reverence for my associates means that I will always 
wait and never force. 

Don’t make your associates’ choices and decisions for 
them. How does it make you feel to have anyone else 
try to exert authority in the domain which is the rightful 
kingdom of your own God-given will? You didn’t like it 
I’m sure. You must guard the sacredness of your asso- 
ciates’ will and independence as loyally as you guard 
your own. 

Don’t insist upon occupying the first place in any as- 
sociate’s life. If you love a person, are you going to try 
to keep that person all to yourself? “Love seeketh not 
her own.” 

Here is a chart which will help you evaluate your 
ability in getting along with people. How do you rate 
yourself? If seventy-five percent of your answers are in 
the last two columns, you get along with people very 
easily. If your answers, seventy-five percent of them, 
are in the first two columns, then you do not get along 
easily with your associates. Why don’t you resolve to 
try harder to be the kind of person who does get along 
with their associates and be loved by everybody? 


No A Little Yes Very Much 


Do you like 
people? 


Do you love the 
people with 
whom you 
associate every 
day? 


Are you concerned 
and interested in 
your: associates ? 


Are you sincere 
in your love for 
others? 


Do you trust 
people? 


Are you fickle in 
regard to your 
liking for others? 
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August 23, 1942 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
A HERO IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE— 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Isaiah 49:6 
Miss Marie M. Alleman, Steelton, Pa. 
The Hero 
Most great men have won recognition by being an 
expert in just one field, but Albert Schweitzer is a spe- 
cialist and an authority in many fields. Ablest critics 
call him one of the world’s best organists; your broad- 
casting station uses his records of Bach; he is an ex- 
pert consultant on organ construction; he is a noted 
philosopher and theologian, who has lectured in most 
of the universities of England and Europe; he is an 
author not only of books that tell about his work in 
Equatorial Africa, but also of books on philosophy and 
theology; and he is a self-supporting medical missionary 
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who has won recognition not only as a surgeon and ex- 
pert on tropical disease, but also as a builder of an Afri- 
can hospital. 

Discipline 

Albert Schweitzer, who was the son of a Lutheran 
pastor, and a grandson of another, was born January 14, 
1875, in Kaysersberg, Upper Alsace. Later the family 
moved to Gunsbach, which is still the family home, and 
where Albert Schweitzer hopes some day to live when 
his work in Equatorial Africa is finished. 

His was an ideal home, where his liberal minister 
father played to him on the piano, and his mother gave 
to her son the culture and high tradition which were her 
rich heritage. Self-discipline, simplicity, and beauty ruled 
the home. His child prayer, “Heavenly Father, protect 
and bless all things that have breath; guard them from 
evil and let them sleep in peace,” shows the sympathy 
and love which mark his whole life. Today his prayer 
might well be the desire of his whole life: “Oh God, keep 
me from taking advantage of any living thing.’ Dr. 
Schweitzer says, “As a child before I was able to read, I 
found it necessary to pray for all creatures, not only 
men. 

To see others suffer was torture for Albert Schweit- 
zer. In a fight one day at school he succeeded in getting 
the other boy down. As he sat astride his victim he 
wondered how the boy beneath him felt. Soon he learned 
as the boy exclaimed, “If I got broth every day the way 
you do, I could throw you down.” From then on broth 
gave Albert Schweitzer a sick feeling. We are told that 
Albert never wore an overcoat because the boys with 
whom he played did not have overcoats. Fishing, too, 
was no fun for him because the fish and worms suffered, 
and he soon gave up hunting for he could not kill 
animals. 

Decision 

Albert Schweitzer’s life, so full of many interests, 
had always been a very happy one; but it seemed unfair 
to him that he should be so happy while others around 
him wrestled with care and suffering. He felt he should 
not accept this happiness as a matter of course, but 
should give something in return. He had been active in 
social service as a student, and since had made various 
attempts to help orphans, tramps, and discharged crimi- 
nals. One morning in Gunsbach, during a Whitsuntide 
holiday, he settled with himself the meaning for him in 
the words of Jesus, “Whosoever would save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and 
the Gospel’s shall save it.’ Then he made the decision 
to devote himself from then on in the direct service of 
humanity. Added to his outward happiness, he now had 
inward happiness. 

His desire was for absolutely personal and inde- 
pendent activity. But not until 1904, when he was thirty 
years old, did he find the opportunity. One morning, 
on his writing table, he found the green-covered maga- 
zine in which the Paris Missionary Society reports every 
month its activities. In this copy he discovered an arti- 
cle entitled, “Les Besoins de las Mission du Congo” 
(“The Needs of the Congo Mission”). The appeal was 
for workers to carry on the work among the suffering 
negroes in the northern province of the Congo Colony. 
Albert Schweitzer decided then to realize his plan for 
direct human service in Equatorial Africa. 
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His decision was not an easy one for him to make, 
for it meant resigning his principalship of the Theo- 
logical College of St. Thomas, giving up preaching and 
lecturing which was a great sacrifice for him, beginning 
a long eight-year medical course, telling his friends and 
family of his decision, and then gathering money for his 
enterprise. His relatives and friends all argued with 
him on the folly of his undertaking. Many were the 
verbal duels he had to fight with so-called Christians 
who felt he was burying a talent by using it in Africa. 
To them, it seemed irrational to begin the long and 
arduous study of medicine at the age of thirty; but to 
Albert Schweitzer it meant actually putting into prac- 
tice our religion of love. 

By working and teaching, writing and lecturing, he 
paid his way through medical school. The year he 
graduated he married Helen Bresslau, who was _ his 
valuable helper in the completion of his books, and an 
even more valuable helper as a nurse in Africa. Then 
he began gathering his supplies and soliciting funds 
from his friends. A successful concert and also a lecture 
increased his fund of money. When he was certain that 
he could collect enough money to establish a small hos- 
pital, he offered to go at his own expense to serve on 
the Paris Missionary Society’s mission field on the River 
Ogowe at Lambarene. 

In September 1917 (First World War) the order 
was received to depart from Lambarene for a prison 
camp in Europe. We shall pass over this experience, 
but you need only read Dr. Schweitzer’s autobiography 
to learn that he was a hero in the prison camp also. 
When released, he continued his writing and study of 
Bach. He also began writing down his experiences in 
Africa, and his book, “On the Edge of the Primeval 
Forest,” was the result. He gave organ recitals and lec- 
tured in England and Europe to raise money for his 
mission hospital. The three sacrifices he had prepared 
to make when he went to Africa—abandon the organ, 
stop teaching and preaching, and lose his financial in- 
dependence—he was not called to make. How often God 
gives back to us those things we are willing to renounce 
for Him. 

In February, 1924, Dr. Schweitzer again left Alsace 
for Equatorial Africa, leaving behind a daughter and 
his wife whose health was broken. A most discouraging 
picture presented itself on his arrival at Lambarene. All 
that remained of the hospital was the small building of 
corrugated iron and the hardwood skeleton of one of 
the big bamboo huts. During his seven years’ absence all 
the other buildings had decayed and collapsed. Paths 
were completely overgrown with grass and creepers. For 
months Albert Schweitzer was a doctor in the morning 
and a master builder in the afternoon. 

In January, 1927, the patients were transferred to 
the new hospital. When Dr. Schweitzer made his tour 
of the hospital that evening, he was greeted by the words, 
“Tt’s a good hut, doctor, a very good hut.” For the first 
time since he had begun his work he felt that now, at 
last, his patients were housed as human beings should 
be. Now Dr. Schweitzer could take his much-needed 
furlough. 

The two years of his furlough were occupied in giv- 
ing lectures and organ recitals in Europe to earn money 
for his Forest Hospital, and by December of 1929, we 
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find Dr. Schweitzer and his wife on their way back to 
Lambarene. Additions were made to the hospital to 
take care of the increased number of patients coming 
from ever-widening areas. His staff also had been in- 
creased, and with better hospital facilities, made possible 
by friends in Europe, Dr. Schweitzer has been able to 
continue to put into practice our religion of love. 


Do you know of any other hospitals in Africa? You 
should, for our own United Lutheran Church has estab- 
lished hospitals that are serving the natives of Liberia, 
West Africa. In these hospitals, doctors and nurses are 
giving their lives in a service of love. Do you know their 
names? 


Dr. Schweftzer’s life should be a challenge to you 
to “Leave all and follow the Christ.” His advice to you 
is to study, to think, to be sincere, to reverence life, 
and then through love attain communion with God. 
In his own words he says, “Whether we be workers or 
sufferers, it is assuredly our duty to conserve our powers 
as being men who have won their way through to the 
peace which passeth all understanding.” 


—<_—______ 


August 30, 1942 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
OUR PART IN THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 
Isaiah 61:1-3 
- Miss Winnie Butt, Charleston, S. C. 
Introduction 

Did you know that you were a stockholder in the 
greatest enterprise in the world—namely, the Mission- 
ary Enterprise of the Christian Church? The amount 
of stock that you own depends largely on the amount you 
have invested and the interest that you receive depends 
solely on the consecration of this “personal” stock. 
Some have invested gifts; some, loving service, and 
still others have given their very selves. What have you 
done? 

Missions was the heart of the early church and is 
still today. We cannot build a wall around our church 
and stay there. We must send forth the Light of the 
World and carry the torch to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. There’s much to do then in this business of sav- 
ing souls and telling the good tidings, for it is a world- 
wide enterprise. 

Tonight we will develop our topic by answering the 
question, “What is our part?” and then have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and think at length on this wonderful 
business, for we would know more of what our church 
is doing and what our young people should do in order 
to spread the Kingdom of Love and Peace and to estab- 
lish Christianity in this world. 

First, let us have a Quick Quiz just to see what we 
know, etc. We will allow three minutes for this and as 
the program is developed the answers will be revealed 
in the material. 

Quick Quiz 

1. Name the Boards of the Church that promote the 
Missionary Program. 

2. In what foreign countries does the Lutheran 
Church work? 

3. Name two foreign missionaries. 

4. Name two of the projects of the Board of 
American Missions. 
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5. How can you serve as a Missionary in your own 
church? 


6. When last did a Missionary speak in your church? 


7, Name the Missionary team of the early Chris- 
tian Church. 


8. What part of the U. L. C. A. dollar goes to 
missions? 

9. Give a Bible verse telling of some Missionary 
work you can do. 


10. Are you a Missionary? 


In Bible Answers 


(This may be conducted in contest form—the first one finding 
the passage reading it aloud.) 


1. Acts 1:8—Ye shall be witnesses. 

Matthew 4:19—I will make you fishers of men. 
Matthew 28:19, 20—Go ye and preach. 

John 14;15—If ye love me ye will. 

Matthew 25:40—Inasmuch as ye did it. 

Psalm 145:5—I will speak of His wondrous works. 
Isaiah 6:8—Here am I, send me. 

Luke 4:18, 19—Because He anointed me. 

James 1:22—Be ye doers of the word. 

Luke 2:49—I must be about my Father’s business. 
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In Loving Service 


(Responsive Reading by Myron _T. Hopper in March, 1940, 
“Tnternational Journal of Religious Education.” Used by permis- 
sion of the Journal.) 


Leader—If we follow the message of Jesus in build- 
ing a new world, we must give ourselves to the way of 
loving service. May we commit ourselves to this way! 


Young People—We would commit ourselves to this 
way but it is not clear. How does one follow the way of 
loving service? 


Leader—As Grenfell and Schweitzer did by giving 
oneself unreservedly to meeting human need. They gave 
up the chance for ease and comfort to minister to the 
physical ills of forgotten people. Out of a spirit of love 
for their fellow men they went to Labrador and Africa 
to serve. They used their medical skill to minister to 
men. 


Young People—But they are doctors. We are not. 
We cannot do what they did. 


Leader—Schweitzer was not a doctor when he de- 
cided that he would go to Africa. Moreover, he was a 
mature man already successful as a musician and a 
scholar. But he saw what was for him a better place to 
serve and prepared himself for his service. Others can 
do likewise. There are other ways of loving service than 
the way of medical missions, however. There is the 
work of the missionary teacher and preacher and work 
such as Jane Addams did at Hull House in Chicago. 
These also are examples of the way of loving service. 

Young People—It is glorious service which great 
persons like Jane Addams and the others mentioned, 
render. But we are not great persons. We are but 
young people with ordinary powers and ability. 

Leader—“Let no man despise your youth.” You may 
be able to do much greater things than you now dream. 


But if you are not, you can still follow the loving way 
for after all, 
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“No service in itself is small, 
None great though earth it fill, 
But that is small which seeks its own, 


And great that does God’s will.” 
—Author Unknown 


Young People—What is God’s will? We would do 
ereat things, those which are great because they do 
God’s will, but what is it? 

Leader—It is that we live in every relationship of 
life in accordance with the dictates of love. We shall 
render great service if we do this. It means that we do 
the loving thing at home, at school, in our clubs, in our 
recreational life and in all other phases of our lives. It 
means that we refrain from saying mean and unkind 
things about others. It means that we will do our share 
of the work at home. It means that our recreational life 
will be wholesome and above reproach. It means that 
we will treat members of other races as children of our 
Father. It means that we will do something about help- 
ing those who are hungry and without adequate clothing 
and homes. It means that, as we can make opportunity 
to do so, we will give ourselves to the service of our 
fellow men, helping them to help themselves live more 
abundantly. 


Young People—We see more clearly now and can say 
with Paul, “If I can speak with the languages of men 
and even of angels, but have no love, I am only a noisy 
gong or a clashing cymbal. If I am inspired to preach 
and know all the secret truths and possess all knowledge, 
and if I have such perfect faith that I can move moun- 
tains, but have no love, I am nothing. Even if I give 
away everything I own, and give myself up, but do it in 
pride, not love, it does me no good. Love is patient 
and kind. Love is not envious or boastful. It does not 
put on airs. It is not rude. It does not become angry. 
It is not resentful. It is not happy over injustice. It is 
only happy with truth. It will bear anything, believe any- 
thing, hope for anything, endure anything. Love will 
never die out.’* (I Corinthians 13:1-8a). We will seek 
to live by love. 

(*From The New Testament, An American Translationby Edgar 
J. Goodspeed. University of Chicago Press. Used by permission.) 

In the Church’s Program 

Our Scripture Lesson from Isaiah pictures for us 
our Church’s program. The work of the three Boards 
is very evident in the prophet’s words. Let us read them 
over again. (Isaiah 61:1-3). The Foreign, American and 
Social Mission Boards carry out the Church’s program in 
the great Missionary Enterprise. Working through these 
Boards to glorify God, we have the Church itself, the 
Sunday School, The Woman’s Missionary Society, the 
Luther League and other organizations and groups. You 
know what the League has done. (Review the projects 
erected by the Luther League). Colleges, schools, semi- 
naries, medical centers, etc., testify at home and abroad 
of love for all mankind. The Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety has a great Missionary program and contributes 
hundreds of thousands of dollars toward salaries of 
missionaries, churches, etc., through the U. L. C. A. 

You ask what becomes of the money contributed to 
the Church for missions and how it is divided. The 
U. L. C. A. dollar is apportioned out to all of its work 
and missions receives as follows: 1.82 cents to Social; 
30 cents to Foreign and 38.57 cents to American. A 
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study of the work of these Boards would reveal some 
interesting information. 

Our part as young people in the Church’s program 
is very definite. We should first acquaint ourselves with 
the whole program and then work through the youth 
organizations and the Church itself, giving our time, our 
talents and our treasures. 


In Opportunities 

“Be ye doers of the Word, not hearers only.” Have 
you heard and done nothing? That’s the easy way, but 
the Church is calling today for ambassadors of the good 
tidings. The road to opportunities in the Missionary 
Enterprise is open wide. 

What a wonderful start missions got at Antioch! 
What a wonderful team set the example to the Church 
today! Barnabas and Saul and their helper, John Mark. 
What courage and confidence and devotion they had. If 
we would make the most of our opportunities, we must 
follow these leaders and their successors, patterning our 
lives after theirs to prepare ourselves to spread the 
power and love of Jesus Christ. The challenge is “into 
all the world.” How shall we accept it? 

The way of service may be calling through our 
talents in our local church or our League. Remember, 
“Christ has no hands but our hands to do His work 
today.” In Timothy we read, “I thank him that enabled 
me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, for that He counted me 
faithful, appointing me to His service.” Wherever lovy- 
ing service is done in Jesus’ name, there is a missionary 
working. 

The way of service may be calling through our gifts. 
“All that we have is Thine, O Lord, a trust, O Lord, 
from Thee.” Are you trying to give a larger share of 
your income to carry on the Missionary Enterprise? 
“Giving is living,” the Master said. 


x * 


Young Peoples Topics 


July 5, 1942 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity 
BORN INTO THE KINGDOM 
John 3:1-17 
Rey, Carl V. Tambert, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Who are citizens of Heaven? Nicodemus had be- 
lieved that all men were sons of God and therefore had 
citizenship in God’s Heaven. When he came to Jesus 
by night he wasn’t so certain of this. Some things which 
Jesus had been teaching indicated that there were differ- 
ent classes of men according to God’s way of judging. 
And so he was worried. We know that God is the 
Father of all men but that all men are not sons of 
God. Is this a contradiction? No. All men are not will- 
ing to become sons of God. Jesus answers it when He 
says: “As many as -eceived Him (Christ, the true Light 
of the world), to them gave He the power to become 
the sons of God.” It is clearly something which is not 
ours when we are born into the world but something 
which God gives. Citizens of Heaven are those who 
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The way of service may be the dedication of one’s 
own life. Pastors, Missionaries, Deaconesses and Parish 
Workers are needed. Who will answer, “Here am I, 
send me.’’? 

The way of service may be through building a 
Christian Home. We know the backbone of the church 
and nation is the home. Be careful, then, Luther 
Leaguers, what material you choose to build into your 
homes. Christian companions make good foundations. 

The way of service may be through personal evan- 
gelism. The old slogan, “It pays to advertise,” is a good 
one for the Missionary Enterprise. Although the news- 
papers and radios have helped greatly, there is no better 
way of spreading the gospel than by word of mouth. 
Here you have the personal touch and the chance for 
fellowship when bringing the spoken word through per- 
sonal evangelism. 

So we see that our part really lies in the way of 
service. Countless opportunities are flying by if we 
would only see them. Let us open our eyes and accept 
the challenge of the Missionary Enterprise. Christian 
lives, Christian homes and Christian communities will 
make a Christian world. 


Closing Thought 
In order that I might do my part in this great Mis- 
sionary Enterprise— 

I will consecrate my life anew to my Master. 

I will think more kindly of other people and other 
nations. 

I will give a larger share of my income to evangelize 
the world. 

I will broaden my Missionary horizon until it circles 
the whole world. 

I will serve wherever the opportunity calls so that 
my part may be done. 


x * 
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permit God to “adopt” them and upon such adoption 
they are “Born into His Kingdom.” It is a new spiritual 
birth. 

What Is The New Birth? 

It is an attitude in which we are willing to be loved 
by God. This seems a silly statement. Who wouldn't 
want to be loved by God? But to be willing to be loved 
by God means to love also the things which God loves 
and to hate those things which God hates. God hatec 
sin. Are we willing to hate sin? God loves righteous- 
ness and goodness. Are we willing to love these things 
above all other things? This is the stumbling block. 
There are many who want to be loved by God as long 
as they can keep their secret sins, that is, they want to 
bring the love for their sins into the Kingdom. This 
cannot be. There is no such competition here. God’s 
Kingdom is free from the love of sin. So the password 
for the entrance into the kingdom is two-fold: I must 
claim the love of God, and, I must renounce my sin. 
One who renounces his sin and who desires the love of 
God has the right attitude. 
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How Can a Man Be Born into the Kingdom? 

Not by his own power. Why? Because he is a 
dead man, dead in sin. He is not just an indifferent man 
who needs to be aroused. He is not just a weak man 
who needs to have medicine. He is a dead man. He has 
no power to start himself on the way to spiritual life 
just as he has no power to raise his body from the grave 
in physical death. But the Holy Spirit (Who is God 
Himself) puts this power of new life in us. At the same 
time He points to Jesus’ death on the Cross and urges 
us to believe that God can do this great thing for us 
because Jesus has defeated the power of sin in His life, 
and death and Resurrection. And when we have confi- 
dence that God can do it and does it gladly for us, we 
have faith. Christian young people should have a very 
clear insight into this most important of all truths. 


Here are three things which the New Birth brings: 
1. A sign and a seal. 

2. <A description of the new person. 

3. Revolutionary ideas. 


A Description of the New Person 

What does a person, newly born into the Kingdom, 
look like? Is there great change, little change, no change 
from his former appearance? On certain occasions he is 
completely and violently changed in words and actions. 
The Holy Spirit grips him and exercises a control over 
his violent and excessive sins immediately. There is 
great danger in saying that this must be the immediate 
and only result. In fact, it is the exception rather than 
the rule in the new birth. The average person has a long 
road ahead before his actions measure up to his desires 
to serve God in every respect. The following illustra- 
tions are certainly experiences of most new Christians. 


*A new Christian retains his temper even after his 
conversion. He does not usually become meek and lowly 
immediately, in fact, he has much trouble in controlling 
his temper. Only by degrees, as God’s grace works in 
Him, does his temper find a master. The new birth, 
however, keeps him constantly alive to this condition. 


A new-born person in the kingdom is not always 
patient. In fact, he may grow very impatient with 
trouble, even violent at times. But he will be ashamed 
of himself because of these weaknesses and resolve to 
do better. 


Some who are just entering the kingdom even com- 
mit gross sins. God’s Word, however, will convince them 
that they are wrong and they will humbly seek forgive- 
ness. A hypocrite will always insist that he has done 
right as long as possible. 


A great many new Christians are afraid to die. When 
anyone, new or old, is completely rid of this fear he has 
been given a very special Grace by God. The new birth 
is the beginning of a confidence, however, that will 
gradually minimize and eventually overcome the fear 
of death. 


Also, Christians are constantly tempted to grow 
rich, to be careless in the constancy of prayer and in 
many other wholesome spiritual exercises. But in the 
new birth the way is always pointed out for us and 
strength is given to follow in the way. 

*Leaders should read Thesis 17, ‘Law and Gospel’—Walther. 
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A Kingdom of Revolutionary Ideas 

The principles which govern this world cannot gov- 
ern the Kingdom of the New Birth. 

In the world we are constantly emphasizing our own 
importance; in this Kingdom we learn that everything is 
of God. He alone is important. 

In the world we are governed by our rights, fair- 
ness, justice lines, etc. In this Kingdom grace governs, 
all is love, rights are minimized. 

In the world our decisions, our choices seem all- 
important. In this Kingdom we are humbled by the 
realization that Jesus has chosen us, we have not chosen 
Him. His spirit has led us, we have not come on our 
own power. 

In the world we believe that happiness comes 
through the possession of material things. In this King- 
dom happiness comes through spiritual certainties. 

In the world society is regulated by the pleasures 
and satisfactions people receive or hope to receive. In 
the New Birth society is regulated by the contributions 
and satisfactions people hope to give. 

This was and is the attitude of Jesus. 
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July 12, 1942 
Sixth Sunday after Trinity 
STRANGERS HERE 
(Christian Life in a Pagan World) 
Philippians 3 :17-20 
Rev. Carl V. Tambert, St. Paul, Minnesota 
This is a pagan world. That is, it is ruled primarily 
by pagan principles and only secondarily by Christ. We 
do not mean that Jesus has no power or influence on 
millions of people. We know that He has. What we 
mean is that were this world permitted to pursue its 
course unmolested or disturbed by Christian influences 
it would not follow the way of Jesus, but would rather 
drift steadily into paganism. Paganism is the natural 
depository for unredeemed life. Thus the Christian is a 
stranger here in life because he does not fit in with the 
natural inclinations of men. 


What Is Paganism? 

Listen to this vivid description by St. Paul! Those 
“Whose God is their belly, whose end is their shame, 
who mind earthly things.” The word “pagan” is synony- 
mous with “idol-worshipper.”’ In the beginnings of our 
Christian life we learned that idols were objects which 
people worshipped, such as grotesque man-made crea- 
tions, animals, heavenly bodies and so on. We know that 
these are worshipped only by crude, undeveloped minds. 
We also know that new and different idols have ap- 
peared on the scene as we have grown older. These are 
secret idols such as wealth, fame, honor, self, fellow- 
men, glitter, glamour, pleasure and ease. The worship 
of any of this is paganism no matter how refined it is 
or what form it takes. When the spirit of a man falls 
down before any of these he is a victim of paganism. 
It is the pursuit of earthly things instead of heavenly 
things. 

We Are Not At Home 

The Christian cannot settle himself in a world over- 
run with this. He isn’t comfortable, he doesn’t feel at 
home. Nothing familiar warms his soul. He is definitely 
a stranger. He feels like a pilgrim passing through a 
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strange land, and he becomes anxious to reach his desti- 
nation. The whole thing is on a crude and lower scale 
of life and purpose. In fact, everything seems deadly, a 
menace to his safety. There are some natural things of 
the earth into which he might easily fit himself but their 
associations spoil even these. He becomes at once angry 
with this lowering of God’s universe and at the same 
time sympathetic with the awful plight of the inhabi- 
tants. It is going to be a hard job to get these people 
to see things God’s way. Quickly he senses a pull upon 
him to “let down.” He is on his guard but a guard is 
not enough; he must take the initiative and definitely 
set out to change the entire atmosphere. Only by con- 
stant forward pushing will a backward pull be nullified. 
And the stranger in the land thus becomes a worker. 


How Paganism Works 


Paganism is a subtle thing. It is like a deadly gas 
which makes one feel so very easy when slipping under 
its influence. There is nothing apparently vicious about 
paganism—it seems bent on no real destruction—it just 
wants to add some interest and purpose to life. But 
here are three “danger signs” for those who would be 
warned of its methods. 


1. It promotes a life of ease. There seems to be 
nothing wrong in that. Christ ultimately promises us 
rest for our souls. But that rest which Jesus promises 
is the result of arduous labor and faithfulness of heart. 
The pagan ease is an ease resulting from the shunning of 
responsibility. To get out of trying tasks, those tasks 
especially which concern the changing of life—to get 
out of them, with no concern, no quickened conscience 
toward a responsibility, that is the happy creed of pagan- 
ism. How easy it is to live thus in contrast to the com- 
pulsion Jesus puts on the converted soul! 


2. It promotes a false liberty. It is a liberty with- 
out restraint. All liberty carried to a certain point is 
no longer liberty, but slavery. For example, we have the 
liberty (freedom) of speech. We can say anything that 
we want to. But when we begin to use that liberty of 
speech to defame someone’s character, then it is a slave 
in the service of our hatred. So also in the realm of our 
conduct. We can do anything we want to (not de- 
tected by law) and no one can interfere. Interferences 
are injustices, yet the excesses which injure people are 
ignored, It is purely selfish. Paganism has the bait to 
start but no power to stop one from overflowing the 
channel of privilege and causing havoc. 


3. It leads to licentiousness. Licentiousness is simp- 
ly exceeding the bounds of license or liberty. It leads to 
the vicious expressions of sin, such as loose living, im- 
morality, lewdness, to deeds and thought, life beyond 
the limits of Christian propriety. And these, in turn, 
lead to other equally vicious diseases such as family dis- 
integration and corruption in education and government. 
No one has any respect for anything decent or worth- 
while. This is not paganism itself, it is simply the flower 
of paganism. The roots and beginnings are in those 
things above, things which can be changed by God’s 
power. We will always be strangers here as long as 
paganism flourishes around us. And we will have to keep 
our loyalties and affections on Christ lest we become 
smothered with the world around us. 
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There Is a Bright Outlook 

This is positive. All “don’t’s” tell only part of the 
story. Jesus was very careful not only to point to the 
awfulness of sin but also to the glory of heaven and the 
heavenly life. And there is a way to realize this heavenly 
life. St. Paul says, “Be ye followers (imitators) of me.” 
Here is something very positive. We study Jesus, and 
Paul and the others and follow the same principles which 
guided their lives. We should read the biographies of 
great Christian men and find their secrets of carrying 
out these principles. There is a thrill in them which far 
surpasses the cheap thrills in pagan pleasures. Lives 
of great Christian men help us to be great and Christ- 
like. And we should always take great joy in the fact 
that our citizenship is an heavenly one. It ought not 
leave our consciousness; it is a great defense and inspira- 
tion. Keep looking at this bright light and our eyes 
will want no other. 


Christianity and Paganism Line Up 

As a final reminder compare the two: 

Paganism says: “Take it easy, dismiss all responsi- 
bility.” 

Christianity says: “Awake, never cease watching, 
the Lord is depending upon you.” 

Paganism says: “Insist upon your freedom, this is 
your privilege.” 

Christianity says: “Use your liberty and freedom in 
Christ’s name, so that it will be a joy to you and no 
offense to others.” 

Paganism says: “Satisfy every appetite, this is the 
greatest joy of life.” 

Christianity says: “Shun evil invitations, keep your 
citizenship in the heaven of your Saviour.” 
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July 19, 1942 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity 


AMBASSADORS 


II Corinthians 5:17-21 
Rev. Car! V. Tambert, St. Paul, Minnesota 


It is a choice appointment in diplomatic circles to 
be selected as an ambassador to a foreign country. It 
is distinctly an honor of the highest order. For the ap- 
pointment carries with it not only the honor of a posi- 
tion but also the acknowledgment of character above re- 
proach, of skill in handling intricate international situa- 
tions, and of recognized faithfulness and devotion to a 
country. In the last few years, in which these qualities 
loom as of even greater importance, this position of 
ambassador has assumed tremendous importance. 


Ambassadorship: Special Appointments 
For Heaven’s Citizens 

Great honors are always won through the avenue 
of work faithfully done. False honor is just given to men 
but great honor is always the result of great effort. In 
the early church there were several classes of people 
who had great honor and esteem given them. Persecu- 
tion of the Christian in those days was almost a popular 
sport. Those who won honor were those who would not 
deny the Lord for the sake of their physical security. 
Some were given the title, ‘““Confessors.” These were 
the ones who had been beaten and mutilated, who had 
felt the full fury of the persecutors’ wrath, but who had 
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not denied the Lord Jesus and in the end had lived 
through it all to walk once more with fellow Christians. 
Another group was called “Martyrs.” This group also 
refused to deny the Lord. They, however, lost their 
lives in the brutality of the punishment given them for 
their faith. People revered these champions of the faith. 
The entrance of the confessor into the congregation was 
a signal for a revered silence, the marks upon them were 
truly “the marks of the Lord Jesus.” The graves of 
the martyrs became shrines, a constant source of inspira- 
tion to new and old Christians alike; sometimes the 
bones of these saints were used as relics in the venera- 
tion of the Christ and things associated with Him. But 
the determining thing about all this honor was faith- 
fulness to spiritual tasks. So then, anyone who will 
represent his Lord faithfully in this world under the 
circumstances of life in which he moves, is to be honored 
greatly. He is an ambassador for his Lord. 


Christ The Perfect Ambassador 

In a very definite way Jesus shows us what He 
expects of his representatives by the manner in which 
He represented His Father upon earth. “I do honor 
My Father,” He said. And in substance that is the gen- 
cral work which we must do as ambassadors. “We do 
honor our Saviour” may well be the slogan of the true 
ambassador for Christ. And how this is worked out 
may be seen as we review a list of the 


Qualifications of the Ambassador for Christ 


1. He should have a thorough knowledge of his 
Lord’s life. Read the Scripture passage from II Corin- 
thians printed above. Imagine that you had never seen 
the Bible or any other passages in it. What would this 
one mean to you? Absolutely nothing! Along with the 
interpretation of this wonderful truth, Jesus, reconcil- 
ing the world to God, must have a knowledge of who He 
is and what He did. The “tools of sacred history” are 
necessary in meeting the problems certain to confront 
the Ambassador for Christ. 

2. He should have an appreciation of the thing for 
which Jesus died. “All things are become new,” begin- 
ning with a new soul. New habits, new motive, new in- 
centives, new hopes follow this beginning. The soul of 
man is the thing then for which Jesus died. And the 
ambassador must aim at nothing less in his work for 
the Lord. The prize which God demanded, even at the 
price of His own blood is the same prize the ambassador 
must seek to attain, even at the price of his own life. 
Thus he serves his Lord adequately. 

3. He should have a serious approach to his mis- 
sion. Treating this great mission light-heartedly means 
instant removal from office. Sin and destruction of souls 
is no laughing matter. If the death which sin causes 
could make Jesus leave His home on high, take upon 
Himself the form of a servant, and subject His fine per- 
sonality to loneliness and to the viciousness which un- 
holiness produces, surely one who represents Him should 
be aware of the seriousness of his task. He should see 
the antagonism between righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness. He will never see this as a laughing matter but 
as a serious sacrifice-producing mission. 

4. He must have a clear cut message. “We beseech 
you, be ye reconciled to God.” How clear is this mes- 
sage! Only a few words. Nothing involved or fancy! 
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No wavering or playing with words! Simple and direct 
it is. “Be ye reconciled to God.” Return to God and 
live in His favor. How much more people respect us — 
when our convictions are direct and firm. We will con- 
vince others if we are convinced ourselves, if we have a 
clear view of where we are going, what we are trying to 
accomplish, and a certainty that victory is ours. And we 
must be generous in our use and reference to the Cross 
upon which all victory stands. 

5. He must be conscious of the one in whose place 
he stands. He stands, “In Christ’s stead.” People are 
looking at Christ through him. It is always salutary to 
ask the question, what are His people seeing as.they 
look through me? 

6. He should have a proper conception of expe- 
diency. He cannot do everything that he wants to do 
or even that he is convinced he has a right to do. “Love 
God and do what you please” is a very good Christian 
principle. This implies that a man who loves God 
wouldn’t do anything to displease God. However, cer- 
tain things which might not offend God’s nature might 
offend the natures of weak, human souls. And a man’s 
relationship to his Lord might thereby be questioned 
and his ambassadorship prestige impaired. It is far bet- 
ter to say with St. Paul, “All things are lawful for me, 
but all things are not expedient.” Expediency is simply 
consideration for the souls of those we meet. We should 
be conscious of not injuring the fine consciousness of 
people who do not see things the same way we do. Per- 
haps they will grow into a larger knowledge. Perhaps 
we need better direction. At any rate it does no good to 
offend the spiritual consciousness of folks. If we can ob- 
serve certain prohibitions which would help them and at 
the same time not retard the work of the Lord, let us 
by all means observe them. 


The Ambassador’s Return 
This is the conclusion of a great mission. There will 
be fanfare, but the thing which will be most valuable 
will be the handgrip of the King and the words of the 
Master, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 
Thus we enter into a fuller citizenship in Heaven. 


——_o—_—_—_ 


July 26, 1942 
Eighth Sunday after Trinity 


LUTHERANS IN MADAGASCAR 
Isaiah 41:1-9 
Rey. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: (The Educational Committee of The Luther League of America 
in selecting this topic thought that the young people of our Church 
should know about and become acquainted with the missionary work 
that is being’ done by other Lutherans in this country. The topic 
material is quoted from the year book, “From Darkness To Light,,’ 
published in 1938 by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America. In the year 1938 the Mission 
in Madagascar celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary.) 
The First Missionary 

Rev. J. P. Hogstad was eminently fit to bea pioneer 
missionary. He was in his thirties and physically strong 
and healthy. He had been trained in self-reliance from 
childhood. and was handy with all kinds of tools. This 
stood him in good stead when he was cut off from civili- 
zation and thrown upon his own resources. Hogstad was 
a sound Lutheran and a good student with a remarkable 
taste for languages. He spoke Malagosy like an edu- 
cated native and was a keen student of native psy- 


chology. As a Christian he was a conservative Ppietist, 
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but not of the pessimistic type, and in his work he 
showed himself to be a man of good judgment with a 
lot of courage, patience and common sense. 

He died in the work while yet in full vigor—stricken 
down with black water fever at the age of 53. He was 
buried in the Missions cemetery in Fort Dauphin. He is 
the only misionary who was “laid to rest” in the soil of 
the people for whom he gave his life. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

The progress of the work at Madagascar has been 
gradual. The good seed has worked like leaven and 
great changes have taken place during these 50 years. 
The average church attendance on Sunday is now 9,349. 
There are 5,927 pupils in the Sunday Schools, instructed 
by 209 teachers. A total number of 13,142 communed 
during the year 1937. Fifteen thousand seven hundred 
fifty-nine have been baptized since beginning our mission 
work. The people are gradually led out of bondage. May 
God grant us greater progress in the future. 


Work at the Stations 

One hundred sixty-six catechists are in the work at 
present. How to get the best service possible out of 
these men has always been a problem in our mission. 
Where they work under the close supervision of an 
active pastor the results are usually fairly satisfactory. 
At places far away from pastor and missionary their 
work is rarely successful, as most of them are too weak 
to be alone. All native co-workers need our prayerful 
guidance, sympathy and help. 


The People and Their Religion 

The field assigned to Rev. Hogstad was the moun- 
tainous country between the sea and the Mandrare’ River 
inhabited by the Tanosy and tire closely related neighbor- 
ing tribes: the Tavaratra, the Tambolo, and the Tatsimo. 
They numbered about 150,000. On the semi-arid plains 
- west of the river to the Mahafaliland were the Tandroy 
—a tribe considered to be the most savage on the island 
and numbering about 200,000. This tribe had never been 
subdued by the Hova. These tribes all made their liv- 
ing by agriculture and cattle raising. The fertility of the 
soil and the warm, even climate made it extremely easy 
to produce enough to satisfy their primitive needs. Un- 
less there was lack of rain, food could be produced in 
abundance with a minimum of effort. And during long 
droughts they could live on the cacti fruit and roots from 
the forest. They did not need much—a hut for shelter, 
a loin cloth for raiment, and a couple of meals a day of 
anything comestible would satisfy their wants. And now 
and then there would be feasts of a religious or social 
order with killing of bullocks and other animals, and 
then they would fill themselves to their hearts’ content. 


There was no hope for change. Born in bondage, 
they die in bondage. Time cannot change the life of an 
animistic people, because life is governed by the spirits 
of the dead. Where the dead rule the living have no 
chance, because every creative impulse, every effort of 
initiative is constantly crushed by the cold iron hand of 
death. Men have tried to throw off the yoke, but in 
vain. The iron grip of a merciless spirit world throttles 
the faintest breath of life’s attempt at freedom and makes 
any hope for liberty and progress impossible. Animism 
is a negative and soul-destroying religion, tyrannizing its 
victims by filling the heart with boundless fear. 
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Progress of the Work at Behara 

When a station has been founded and the different 
activities properly established with adequate houses, 
authorizations, and organizations, the work will grow 
and expand, providing there is continuity in management 
and labor. The Gospel message is a power of God unto 
salvation wherever it can reach the human heart and do 
its work. But among illiterates on a heathen field it can 
reach the heart of men only through continuity of di- 
rection and incessant labor. Behara has been fortunate 
in respect of management. It never suffered because of 
vacancy, but always had its missionary as manager, and 
most of the time it had its woman missionary, too. But 
Behara—as some other stations—has suffered from lack 
of consecrated native workers. 


Tsivory Station 

Tsivory lies at the head of a large, fruitful valley of 
which one arm curves around the hillside towards the 
southwest and the other makes a slow»bend towards 
southeast with sparsely wooded mountains on all sides. 
In the rainy season—January to April—there is an 
abundance of rain with overflowing, treacherous rivers 
and plenty of food both for men and cattle. There, too, 
as in the Androy and Mahafaly districts, the latter part 
of the year leaves parched fields, dry river beds and 
skinny herds. 

In this district there is a conglomeration of people 
representing almost all the tribes on the Island. Besides 
the usual Hovas, Betsileos and foreign merchants and 
officials in town there has been a continual immigration 
of people from the surrounding tribes settling in smaller 
or larger villages according to their kind: Betsileos, 
Tanosys and Tanalas attracted by the possibility for 
rice cultivation; Tandroys and Baras with a desire to 
enlarge their cattle herds and Tavaratras and Taisakas 
with no higher aspirations than to become domestic 
workers and carriers for the whites and other higher-ups. 
This makes Tsivory an interesting center not only for 
the opportunity it gives to a philological and psycho- 
logical student, but especially for the great chance to 
introduce the Gospel to so many tribes. 

There are two native pastors and a dozen catechists. 
Perhaps the brightest spot at the place at present is the 
Primary School with its two teachers and 6-70 pupils. 
The primary school house, too, is the pearl of all the 
buildings on the premises and the next in order is the 
well-built and arranged home for girls (orphans). These 
buildings were built by Rev. Cartford and will stand 
there for years to come inviting people to send their 
children to be instructed especially about the way to 
God through Jesus Christ. These are the only buildings 
besides the church which are covered with lasting mate- 
rials (corrugated iron sheets). The rest of the buildings 
which we wish to be preserved should absolutely be pro- 
tected with this material not only because straw roofs 
are dangerous, but also because they are so easily 
damaged by wind and rain and if not repaired imme- 
diately, will quickly destroy the whole building. 

Tsivory is a vast field with unlimited opportunities 
and possibilities. Rev. Kenneth Norlie has, by the Con- 
ference, been placed as the manager of Tsivory Station 
and it is our sincere hope and ardent prayer that both the 
missionaries, their co-laborers and the whole district 
may have a term filled with heavenly blessings, so that 
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many, many souls may be saved that those that have 
sowed with tears may rejoice together with those that 
have the privilege of reaping the fruits. 


O- 


August 2, 1942 
Ninth Sunday after Trinity 
FINDING TIME TO LIVE 
Psalm 37 :3-11 
Rev. Clarence F. Crouser, Sacramento, California 

Since we are considering the subject of keeping fit, 
it behooves us to make the best use of our time for this 
purpose. There are so many demands upon our time 
that it is not surprising to find that many of us have 
not enough time left for some of those things which 
ought to be given our careful consideration. Our topic 
for this week suggests that we ought to find sufficient 
time to devote to the real art of living. Let us consider 
our time and see how we may properly schedule it for 
a proper approach to the more abundant life. 


Division of the Day 
Our day of twenty-four hours has been recently 
divided into three sections of equal length. By means 
of this division, we find eight hours which can be de- 
voted to sleep, another eight for our customary work, 
and the third eight for everything else. Earlier in the 
history of the human race, much more time was devoted 
‘to work, and it was not unusual to find a man or woman 
laboring from 12 to 15 hours a day. Needless to say, 
after a day in the field there was little left to do but 
sleep until the gray dawn of another day broke over the 
hills to the east. Because of these long hours, and the 
little opportunity to really live, we find that mankind 
lost the view of the horizon, the inspiration that would 
have been his had he been able to turn his eyes toward 
the heavens. Of such a man did the poet Markham write 
in his immortal poen, “The Man with the Hoe.” 
“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world.’ 
—Quoted from “School Poetry for Oral Expression, 


Published by Nobel and Nobel, N. Y. 

Life under conditions which bred such a man existed 
until the laboring men were able to unite and force the 
employers to shorten the hours, increase the wages, and 
provide a more sanitary and safe mode of working. With 
the shorter hours and better incomes, the average man 
was able to have more time for the bettering of his 
home life and for the care of his family. With his re- 
lease from the fields and from the offices and factories 
for a longer period of time, it became important that his 
free time should be propertly spent in a manner which 
would make his entire nature, physical, mental and 
spiritual, a more perfect copy of the perfect pattern, as 
we know it in the person of Christ. The Boy Scouts of 
America recognized this need for a three-fold develop- 
ment and inculcated its expression in the Oath which 
every Scout takes: “To keep myself physically fit, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” 


Use of Spare Time 
As the hours of spare time increased, so did the de- 
mands which were placed upon the individual. Work 
about the home and garden took some of his time; little 
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excursions into the outlying fields were real moments of 
happiness; meetings with the boys on the village green,,, 
or in the saloon often led into trouble of one form or 
another. A misunderstood conception of the purposes 
for which the shorter hours of labor were secured has; 
often led to conditions almost as evil as was the first. 

Labor organizations have demanded shorter hours> 
and better working conditions so that the working man} 
or woman might have “The More Abundant Life.” In} 
this demand, they have echoed the cry of the Christian) 
Church, but have failed in the proper application of the 
term to the life of the individual worker. A recent in-- 
quiry quoted by Dr. Link in his “Return to Religion,”’ 
showed that the average person surveyed thought that: 
an income of about $2,500 per year would be necessary’ 
in order that a person might enjoy the Abundant Life.. 
Basing our chance for happiness upon a foundation of 
wealth will never lead us to that peace and joy which. 
passeth all understanding. Christ tells us that life con-- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things. 

Shorter hours of work mean more time for living, | 
and the way in which we spend those free hours will de-: 
termine our fitness for the hours in which we labor for 
our daily bread. 


Life Continuous 

We must learn to look upon life as continuous. We 
live while we work, while we sleep, while we eat, and 
while we seek for that abundant life which our labor 
leaders seek for us, and while we worship Him who is 
Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

We must sedulously avoid looking upon work as. 
something that we must do in order to live. On the other 
hand we must not be too pointed in our opinion that we 
live only to work. There is some truth in both of these 
statements, but the center course is the proper one. 

By using the entire twenty-four hours of each day 
as an opportunity to live, and by rightly balancing one 
demand for time against another, we may reach that 
happy place in life where we may sing with the writer 
of that beautiful verse: 

“Work shall be prayer, if all be wrought 
As Thou wouldst have it done; 
And prayer, by Thee inspired and taught, 
Itself with work be one.” 
—John Ellerton (CSB Hymn 429) 


How well we use the hours of the day will determine 
how abundant life we have here in the flesh, and the use 
of our earthly hours will determine the hereafter of the 
soul. In order that we may be the better able to con- 
centrate upon the task before us, that of keeping fit and 
securing time for life itself, let us remember that life, 
the abundant life, the happy life, ought to carry on 
through our working hours as well as in our spare time. 


A Few Suggestions 

If at all possible, engage in some work in a field that 
appeals to your interests. Thus, every task you are 
called upon to perform will be a pleasure because of 
your personal interest. 

If you are unable to secure a position in work that 
appeals to you, determine that you will become interested 
in whatever job you do get. Take a personal interest 
in your job, become the best worker in your particular 
field. Let no task become drudgery, but look upon it 
as a challenge to your best efforts. 
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Remember that some of your best work is done 
while you sleep. Without the proper rest and relaxa- 
tion you will be unable to give of your best to your em- 
ployer and to the other fields in which your interest may 
lead you. Get a sufficient amount of sleep each night. 

Schedule your leisure hours so that your time may 
be of interest to you, of joy to those about you, and of 
service to your community and to your Church and your 
God, for, after all, one can not live the abundant life 
unless one is willing to give abundantly of himself. 


———_ o-—__—__ 


August 9, 1942 
Tenth Sunday after Trinity 
MASTERING OUR MOODS 
I Timothy 6:6 
Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Samuel G. Hefelbower, 


The poet may sing of pursuing the even tenor of our 
way, but that is poetry; life is different. It is often a 
series of changes with heights and depths, with moments 
of exaltation and periods of depression; zealous pursuit 
of ideals alternates with spiritual sloth. “Life is queer; it 
is so jerky.” Our thinking, our feeling, our acting vary 
from day to day. As a result our lives lack consistency; 
they may even lack constancy. We say our moods change. 


Change Natural 
A certain amount of this change is natural and is 
to be expected, for we are all finite and are subject to 


the limitations common to man. The perfect life is not 


found in man but in the God-Man; we do not have it as 
yet; we are just growing toward it. Hampered and hin- 


dered by the fetters of finitude, we realize our spiritual 


ideals only in part. A good life before God is not neces- 


sarily a perfect life, but a life that is progressing toward 
perfection; and this progression is seldom constant. 


Of course, the ideal life is so to live that each to- 


morrow finds us further than today. But life does not 
run that way. We suffer defeats, we fail to measure up 


to the best of which we are capable, we are hindered | 


_ by circumstances and also by our own inner experience. 
Sometimes we can control circumstances to a limited ex- 


metent. 
master our moods. 


Often we can do this more easily than we can 
The hindrances that we tolerate with- 


in ourselves are often greater than our difficulties from 
without. All this means that if we are to grow spiritually, 


we must control the inner life. 


The divine plan is that 


man’s life under God should become more godly. This 


is the chief goal of the Christian life. 


How can it be 


brought about? 


a 


Right Ideals 


= We are so constituted that the focus of interest and 
attention directs the course of our lives. The idea that is 
held before the mind tends to find expression in the 


right ideals, to want the right things. 
right before he can do right. 


"way we live. Our life problem is, first of all, to set up 
Man must think 


Education in things spirit- 


Z ual is a primary requisite for spiritual growth. For as he 


thinketh in his heart, so is he. This is as true today 
as when it was written thousands of years ago. What- 


ever our thoughts are, they tend to express themselves 


in action. Spiritual development depends on a knowledge 


a 


‘of things spiritual. Education in moral and religious 
truth is a primary requisite for growth in these fields. 
Such training is provided by the home, the church, and 
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the social environment. Fortunate is the child who learns 
in his youth to think wisely in these matters. 


Right Ideals Put Into Practice 
But knowledge is not sufficient. Many persons know 
well what their lives should be but fail utterly to realize 
their ideals. Knowledge must be made effective by feel- 
ing and desire. We must not only know what is good, 
we must want to achieve what is good: we must want 
the good so much that we are unhappy without it. When 
this mood prevails we grow in things spiritual; without 
it there is stagnation and defeat. Life’s problem is to 
develop that mood and to make it prevail. A passing 
thought of that which is good is not likely to be very 
effective. There must be a sustained yearning for things 
spiritual. The soul of man must be habituated in right 
thinking and right feeling. This can be accomplished 
only by sustained effort on our part and by the help of 
God. For us, as for young Melanchton, old Adam is 
often too strong. But we are not left to fight our bat- 
tles alone. If we are willing, the supreme moral Gover- 

nor of the universe will fight on our side. 


Man need not storm the battlements of heaven to 
win divine assistance. It comes to him in the silent 
hour of prayer and meditation. Prayer is the human 
spirit reaching Godward; and that reaching is not in 
vain. If we focus our attention on our needs and God’s 
desire to help, somehow we will experience “that mys- 
tery of mysteries when God in man is one with man in 
God.” Our little lives have fellowship with the eternal. 
God gives us strength in our weakness, and by His love 
our failures and defeats may become stepping stones by 
which we rise toward the selves we ought to be. 


This is the ideal life, according to the teaching of our 
Master. Under God, it is within our reach. But it is 
seldom the achievement of a moment; normally, it is the 
result of a life. It is growth in the spirit, the gradual 
achievement of greater and greater likeness to Christ. 


“Think on These Things” 

There is nothing mysterious about this life of the 
spirit; it is just another instance of thoughts in the mind 
finding expression in life. Paul understood this when 
he wrote to the Philippians, “Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” Think on these things and your 
life will rise toward them. Remember, spiritual success 
is God-given; defeats are man-made. 


———$§$£{_O——_—_——— 


August 16, 1942 
Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 
THE COST OF KEEPING FIT 
I Corinthians 9 :24-27 
Rev. Clarence F. Crouser, Sacramento, California 
Long before we have reached the age that entitles 
us to become members of the Young People’s group of 
the Luther League we have discovered that it is not as 
easy to keep ourselves physically fit, mentally awake, or 
morally straight as we had hoped that it would be. 


We have found that many of those things which 
we liked to do with the crowd took something out of us 
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which made it harder for us to catry on the work we 
have been trying to do. Fortunate is the individual who 
makes this discovery early in life, and thereby avoids the 
problem of breaking bad habits in order that he may get 
back his efficiency which he had lost. 


Many Kinds of Appeals 

One need but look about him, at those whose life 
careers have been checked; whose very ambitious be- 
ginnings have been stunted by the formation of some 
habit, to realize that it is very easy to become involved 
in some manner with some form of physical or mental 
pleasure which will distract the mind from its original 
purpose; or even prevent the mind and body from per- 
forming such actions as was first intended. 

The appeal of these situations comes to us indi- 
vidually in various ways. Things that would appeal to 
you may not appeal to me at all. On the other hand, 
the appealing nature of some form of amusement might 
be overpowering to me, yet leave you with only the 
feeling of disgust. 

We are, therefore, confronted with the idea of study- 
ing for ourselves the actual set-up of those temptations 
wiiich offer the greatest appeal to ourselves personally, 
and then, using that power which the Lord has offered 
to us, to overthrow that appeal so that it might have 
no mastery Over us. 


Typical Appeals of Today 

Although the variety of appeals which confront us 
is almost limitless, nevertheless, certain of them are more 
or less common to us all. Practically every village or 
hamlet of our nation has its moving picture show-house. 
And, while to the writer, there may be no harm in at- 
tending the theater in his spare time, the nature of the 
performance witnessed may have a profound influence 
upon those who witness the show. The number of 
young men who are led into lives of crime by the in- 
fluence of the “bad movies” is surprising. The churches 
of the land have been exerting an influence toward the 
cleaning up of the picture situation, and it behooves each 
of us, as Christians, to select the best of the pictures, if 
we are to attend at all. Let us make known to the man- 
agers of the local shows what type of pictures we feel 
ought to be shown, and then abstain from attending 
those that are beneath that standard. One cost, there- 
fore, of keeping our minds fit is the sacrificing of a 
show now and then which is unfit for us to witness. 


Alcohol 

Another appeal which is made to us today is the use 
of alcohol. Clever slogans are being devised by the 
manufacturers of alcoholic beverages to increase their 
sales. One of our Western breweries advertises its 
product by the slogan, “A Lift without a let-down.” The 
person who is tired by overwork is encouraged to get 
this “lift” and thus be speedily placed back in the peak 
of condition, but one need only watch the actions of those 
who have been “lifted” in this manner to learn that 
there most certainly is a “let-down” to follow and this 
is most certainly to be a hard one at that. Wrecked 
cars, crippled bodies, seared souls, broken homes, have 
resulted from the use of this “lift’—and yet the ads still 
cry out from the billboards along the highways and from 
the radios within our homes, “A lift without a let-down.” 
This beer is no worse than others, but its slogan is most 
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certainly untrue. As Christians we must count the cost, 
and avoid the use of that which will fill our hearts with 
despair and take the edge from the keen minds which 
God has given us. Sometimes we find that giving up 
some of these earthly enjoyments will cost us the friend- 
ship of a dear one, but if we are to keep our bodies fit 
to be the temple of the Living God, we must be prepared 
to sacrifice some of the lesser pleasures. 

These two suggestions are but a few of many which 
might be offered for our consideration at this time. The 
use of tobacco, the keeping of late hours, the telling of 
stories which are not of the highest character, these 
and many others might be discussed, but we know that 
as we think over the topic before us, we can visualize 
for ourselves those appeals which come strongest into 
our own lives. 

Active Program 

On the other hand, we must remember that keeping 
fit does not consist in merely avoiding certain pitfalls, but 
that an active program of positive effort must also be 
exerted. Our muscles may only be strengthened when 
we use them. No course of reading will ever put more 
strength into our arm muscles, nor will strenuous exer- 
cise of the back improve our mental equipment. 

Man is a creature of several natures. We have men- 
tioned the physical, the mental and the moral before. 
Let us not forget that these three natures must be kept 
fit, and that this will necessitate the using of each of the 
abilities we have been given. Those of us who are tied 
down to a desk in our offices, or in our school, must see 
to it that we are getting the proper amount of physical 
exercise. Those who earn their daily bread by the use 
of the strength of their backs ought to see that the 
brain is given some exercise in the form of good read- 
ing. And, above all, our spiritual nature needs its pro- 
portion of the exercise. 

The Church, through its various activities, is offer- 
ing to all an opportunity to learn more concerning God, 
more concerning His will for us, and is giving to all who 
seek it an opportunity to put this knowledge to work. 

As we use our abilities we find that they will grow 
in strength. If we neglect them, we shall lose the power 
we already have. Let us use our every talent, always 
remembering that the sins of omission are as serious as 
those of commission. By avoiding those acts which 
weaken us, and doing those things which strengthen us 
physically, mentally and spiritually, we can, with God’s 
help, keep fit. 
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August 23, 1942 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
HOW TO HANDLE DISAGREEMENTS 


Matthew 18:7-11, 15-22 
Samuel G. Hefelbower, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


It makes no difference where we are or with whom 
we are associating, we find ourselves thinking differently 
about things, Often these differences are small and not 
significant, but sometimes they are matters of major 
importance. At times we are tempted to regret the 
presence of differences among men; so often they result 
in unpleasant situations. But if we take the long view of 
things, if we see our disagreements on the background 
of human progress, we will be convinced that it is for- 
tunate that men differ. If all of us agreed all the time, 
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there would be little stimulus for discussion and debate. 
Differences of opinion compel us to think things through, 
to study situations critically. Without this critical ap- 
proach to our problems we would be likely to have only 
a limited understanding of them. Therefore, we should 
not frown upon differences among men; we should deal 
with them in such a way that progress will result. 

It sometimes happens that such differences in our 
thinking become sources of dissention. Men not only 
differ but they quarrel. Contention and rivalry take the 
place of discussion and debate. When this happens it is 
difficult to arrive at judicial decisions. We are sometimes 
more anxious to win than to discover truth. If prob- 
lems are to be settled wisely, the spirit of dissention must 
be kept out. How can this be achieved? 


Finding the Source 

The first thing to be done when significant differ- 
ences begin to appear is to seek the source of the dis- 
agreements. Very often when we know whence they 
come, they disappear. When we see that bitter disputes 
began as insignificant differences the disputes them- 
selves tend to seem insignificant. Often we are inade- 
quately informed, and our lack of information prevents 
us from seeing things from all sides. We do not see 
the problem in all its relations. There is much that we 
do not know; and some of the things that we do not 
know are important for the solution we seek. The result 
is that our thinking lacks clearness and accuracy, and we 
fail to understand our opponent. Perhaps this is due 
-primarily to our own limited knowledge. If we had more 
light, we could see better. Probably the first duty of all 
parties to a dispute is to seek more accurate information. 


Friendly Contact 

Often we can relieve the tension of a situation by 
friendly contacts. Christ’s advice in Matthew 18:15-17 is 
excellent. If you find yourself in serious disagreement 
with another, first talk it over. Very often in the warmth 
of frank discussion, differences vanish; the human touch 
mellows human conflicts. But if talking it over with 
your opponent fails to solve your problem, call in others. 
Frequently in the counsels of friendly advisors, diffi- 
culties that seemed insurmountable are solved. We are 
too prone to brood over our differences and to exagger- 
ate the hostility of others. This seldom relieves the 
situation; it generally makes it worse; whereas a friend- 
ly exchange of opinions often solves our problem. 


Personal Interest 
Another common source of disagreement is personal 
interest. Our desires tend to color our thinking, to warp 
our judgment; we see things as we want to see them. 
It is not easy to be objective and judicial when we do 
our thinking on the background of our own personal 
desires. Some people are influenced by this more than 


others; perhaps it is impossible for us to eliminate all » 


prejudices, but we can reduce its influence over our 
thinking and thereby promote friendly solutions of many 
disputes. The ideal is to see the problem from the other 
person’s point of view, to put ourselves, in imagination, 
in his place, and as far as possible, to think and feel as 
he does. It is not easy to do this; it is not easy to con- 
sider a matter that concerns us from the other person’s 
point of view. Yet something of this sort is necessary 
if we are to adjust differences equitably. 
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Complete Understanding 

In the solution of every problem, in dealing with 
every dispute, we should first of all seek a more com- 
plete understanding of the whole situation. Often in the 
course of debate the central problem has become so 
colored that one or both parties have lost sight of fac- 
tors that are fundamental. We are likely to exaggerate 
some annoying episode until it eclipses the main issues. 
When this happens wise decisions are exceedingly diffi- 
cult. At such a time it is wise to stop to think, to re- 
trace the steps by which we arrived where we are. This 
course is likely to give us a better perspective, we will 
be more likely to see issues and interests in their true 
relations. This will often lead us to ignore many things 
that during the course of the discussion have acquired 
an importance that they do not merit. Difficulties that 
seemed insurmountable will disappear and the way will 
be open for a friendly adjustment of divergent views. 
When we see things as they really are, many of our 
troubles will disappear, and we will make progress 
toward the adjustment of our other problems. This is 
not easy; it requires patience and humility. But it 1s 
worthwhile. 

We should recognize the fact that differences of 
opinion are sure to arise, that it is natural, perhaps that 
it is even necessary that good men disagree. Our prob- 
lem is to control these differences in such a way that the 
resulting solution will be good. For if discussion and 
debate are kept free from quarrels and contention, if 
by friendly conference we adjust our differences, we not 
only solve the problem of the moment, we also promote 
goodwill among men. 

But suppose your best efforts fail and your oppo- 
nent insists upon being intolerable and quarrelsome— 
suppose a situation arises in which an adjustment seems 
impossible without compromising principle, then what? 
Christ recognized the possibility, perhaps even the prob- 
ability that such situations would sometimes arise. We 
are not expected to compromise principles for the sake 
of agreements that cannot be justified. The Christian 
is expected to stand firmly by those principles that he 
is convinced are right before God. It sometimes hap- 
pens that friendly agreement is impossible, that contra- 
dictory positions are irreconcilable. When this is the 
case, the Christian, after seeking the fullest knowledge 
possible and God’s guidance, should stand like a rock. 
It is possible to pay too high a price for peace, to win 
it by yielding when we should stand fast. There are 
times when we must recognize that there are differences 
that cannot be adjusted. Then it is the Christian’s duty 
to scorn compromise and frankly and firmly assert his 
position. But as a rule, differences can be adjusted with- 
out compromising principles if we are patient and follow 
the counsels of Christ. 
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August 30, 1942 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
LUTHERANS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Isaiah 49 :5-12 
Rey. J. M. Armbruster, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
South America As We See It 
To the average North American, South America is 
a remote, hazy spot on the world map that, due to recent 
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international developments has suddenly been discovered 
to be in the Western Hemisphere. 

To the more-than-average North American, South 
America is not so remote, nor as hazy, but withal a 
continent composed of many small, turbulent, Latin 
states in which it is always difficult to remember whether 
Argentina is the capital of Brazil or Rio de Janeiro the 
capital of Buenos Aires. 

To the very instructed North American, South Am- 
erica is a land divided into various sovereign states, the 
inhabitants of which are in the main Indian and colored 
and 100% Roman Catholic in their religious convictions. 

All of which indicates that South America was and 
unfortunately continues to be the neglected continent 
much in the need of intelligent discovery by our people 
to the north. 

Lack of space forbids a lengthy description of South 
America from the geographical, political and racial as- 
pects. Suffice it to say that due to the tremendous size 
of the continent and variety of climatic zones encoun- 
tered, as well as the relative amount of political and re- 
ligious freedom existing in the respective countries, it 
is only logical to suppose that, immigration being what 
it has been for the past one hundred years or more from 
Europe, a goodly number of Lutherans should be found 
in South American countries. 

Lutherans in South America today are to be num- 
bered not by the tens nor hundreds, but by thousands. 

However, lest our Lutheran readers become unduly 
enthusiastic at this discovery, let it also be said that, in 
the main, those Lutherans who are now to be found 
in South America are of the nominal and not of the 
practicing type, and to the eternal disgrace of the church, 
let it also be said that if the Lutheran Church of the 
past century had been awake to its opportunity and obli- 
gation, the number would rightfully run into the mil- 
lions today. 

Neglect 

It may come as a surprise to some in North America 
that scattered Lutheran congregations in Argentina, 
Chile and Brazil are celebrating their centennials in these 
days. Also as a surprise and shock, that others that 
should be celebrating centennials are not doing so be- 
cause in the course of the century the congregations, 
instead of growing and multiplying, slowly but surely 
faded away and disappeared entirely. Explanation? The 
usual Lutheran sin of sticking to the language and cus- 
toms of the European land of origin rather than adapt- 
ing herself to the land and language in which she is 
now living and presumably working. 

Present Situation 

With the exception of the relatively new and there- 
fore numerically small work of the United Lutheran 
Church in Argentina, Lutheran churches in South Am- 
erica are “foreign language” congregations. The United 
Lutheran Church mission, in its endeavor to profit by the 
experience the Lutheran Church has lived in the United 
States, and in an attempt to avoid the same mistake of 
adhering firmly to a policy of preaching the gospel to 
unwilling hearers in a language strange to their ears, is 
establishing its work in the Spanish language, ministering 
to foreign groups such as the Germans and German- 
Poles in Eldorado, Misiones and to the Slovaks in and 
around Buenos Aires, in their own languages, only as 
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long as the first generation of immigrants require such 
ministry. 
Opportunities 

Present day events are shaping up in such a way that 
opportunities for the extension of the Kingdom through 
our Church in South America, opportunities undreamed 
of only a few months ago, God is now revealing to us. 
In God’s mysterious way of working we see that doors 
are being temporarily closed in Asia. The present wave 
of nationalism sweeping the world is making itself felt 
also in South American countries. One of the results of 
this wave is the prohibition of public meetings, includ- 
ing church services, to be held in any other language 
than Portugese in Brazil. The same may soon happen 
in other countries, forcing the Church to use Spanish, 
where previously she used German, English, Swedish, 
Danish, etc., in Argentina, Chile, Peru, et al. 

Rather than looking upon events occurring in the 
far east and in certain respects in South America as ut- 
terly calamitous, can we not interpret them as God’s will 
that the missionary-minded church in the United States 
now turn to the hitherto neglected continent and expand 
work in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Peru, and British Guiana, and open new work in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela and the other Guianas? 

Isaiah 49:8—“Thus said the Lord, in an acceptable 
time have I heard thee, and in a day of salvation have I 
helped thee: and I will preserve thee, and give thee for 
a covenant of the people to establish the earth, to cause 
to inherit the desolate heritages.” 

This prophecy had its fulfillment when Christ came 
as the display of God’s grace. He came at the “accept- 
able time’, not before the time was fulfilled. It be- 
longs only to the wisdom of God to know the right time 
for everything (Lange). 

The working together of many and varied circum- 
stances all over the world would indicate that the present 
is the right time to give a mighty forward impulse to the 
extension of the Kingdom in South America. May there 
be many young people of vision of our Church who, 
hearing the call to labor in the vineyard in that conti- 
nent, will be disposed to obey. } 
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A SOLDIER’S PRAYER 
O Lord, who art in Heaven, we thank Thee for all 
the good Thou hast granted us, especially for the good 
health in body and soul that we are enjoying. We pray 
that such blessings be continued. Strengthen us and pro- 
tect us, O Lord, so that our efforts and purposes may 
not be in vain. Increase in us true faith to our duties 
as soldiers, so that our preparedness may be an element 
toward peace and tranquility. Be with us, and aid us, 
for we are lonely in spirit over our dear ones whom 
we have left at home. Be with them as Thou art with 
us, for they too wish peace in mind during this period 
of unrest. Come unto us, O Lord, be our power and 
strength, lead us so that in this period of evil we may 
continue to be Christians in fact as well as in faith. It 
is through our faith in Thee that we so beseech Thee, 
through Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 
By Corporal John Wallisch 
; Fort Jackson, S. C. 
Member, St. John’s Ey. Lutheran 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 
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“Use me, Lord, use even me” is the prayer among the Luther 
Leaguers in Indiana as they work for a greater year, with special 
emphasis on Life Service and some of the Districts are using their 
quarterly Rally programs to acquaint the Leaguers with the Life 
Service Program. 


Advice on “Investing My Life’ was given to the 100 members 
of the North-East District who met in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Auburn, for their Spring Raily on April 19. The Life of Service was 
pictured as ‘‘Glorious Living” by Rev. Lewis Westenbarger, of Mon- 
roeville, who spoke at the Vesper Service, and Sister Alma Boarts, 
of Toledo, Ohio, when she described the opportunities for Service as 
a Deaconess. “‘The Things I Can Do” was the topic of an hour of 
lively discussion. The next District meeting is to be held at St. 
Luke’s Church, Fort Wayne, October 25th, 1942. 


The call to Service was also voiced in the North-West District 
on the 26th of April as 225 Young People met in First Lutheran 
Church, Mishawaka. Sister Geraldine Lewis, Deaconess of the Good 
Shepherd Church, Chicago, spoke on the theme, ‘“‘Service to Save,’ 
as did Mr. Hugh Patton, Middler at the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, and various of the local pastors. The pageant, “Life’s High- 
way,” was presented during the Vesper Hour, by the Leaguers of 
Gary. North-West District had Dr. Edwin Moll, D.D., Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, as a speaker at a pre- 
vious rally, and contributed $62.00 which is to be used for an Indian 
Chapel in India. Further plans for service will be made at the next 
rally in Goshen on June 21, 1942. 


45th Annual Convention 


The 45th Annual Convention of the Luther League of Indiana 
will be held at Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee, on Sunday and 
Monday, July 12-13, 1943. The convention will open on Sunday eve- 
ning with services in the Oakwood Park Pavilion with an antici- 
pated 400 in attendance. Rev. William J. Ducker, Associate Secre- 
tary of The Luther League of America, will deliver the opening ad- 
dress on the convention theme, “He Leadeth Me.’’ The Chaplain of 
the Convention, Rev R. E. Benting, D.D., of Indianapolis, will close 
this first session. Following the sermon, fourteen Indiana Luther 
Leagues will be presented with Honor Roll Certificates, suitable for 
framing. These Leagues have earned this Honor Roll recognition by 
accomplishing 6 out of 7 prescribed tasks in their local Leagues dur- 
ing 1941. On Monday morning, activity will start on the convention 
grounds at 6:30 o’clock when Rev. Frederick M. Hanes, D.D., Elk- 
hart, will lead a Sunrise Meditation Service on the shores of beauti- 
ful Lake Wawasee. (Lake Wawasee is the largest lake in the state.) 

At 8:30 o’clock Monday morning the Chaplain will be in charge 
of a half-hour devotional period. The first business session, including 
reports of all state secretaries, will follow. Prior to the noon recess, 
Rev. W. J. Ducker will present the work of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of The Luther League of America. 

The afternoon sessions will open with a devotional meditation 
in charge of the Chaplain, The final business session and election 
of officers will follow. In conjunction with the Intermediate work 
a special program is being arranged. To terminate the afternoon’s 
sessions, a Life Service Flag will be presented bearing crosses for 
each individual who has entered full-time service, either in the min- 
istry, missions, or the diaconate. The present Indiana Leaguers 
want to honor these former Leaguers who have entered the full-time 
service of our Church. 

At 6:30 o’clock a banquet will be served in Hotel Oakwood, with 
Rev. Carveth Pearn Mitchell, Columbus, Ohio, delivering the clos- 
ing address. Rev. H. E. Turney, D.D., President of the Indiana 
- Synod of the United Lutheran Church in America, will install the 
newly-elected officers as the final feature of the state convention. 
The Leaguers will depart after the benediction by the Chaplain. 

—BYRON W. FAUST 
President, Luther League of Indiana 


NEW YORK 

“Tt’s Up To You”, the theme of Long Island District’s Annual 
Spring Rally, and Alvin Schaediger’s address on Sunday, May 17th. 
It was a convention of Intermediates, Seniors and Young People 
and was held at Christ Church, Floral Park, Long Island, New York. 
Our Lenten Rally was held at Prince of Peace Church, St. Al- 
bans, New York, on Sunday, March 22. A colored film of India 
was shown in place of a sermon. Mrs. David Jaxheimer, Promo- 
tional Secretary of the Women’s Missionary Society of the Long 
Island Conference, made a brief presentation of the film and pointed 

cut interesting parts of the film. 
—HAZEL J. KUHN 
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CANADA REPORTING! 
Choral Union 


The Choral Union project was begun in the fall of 1941. It 
was planned to organize Luther League choirs in the Hamilton 
and Hanover districts and in the two sections of the Kitchener dis- 
trict, around Kitchener, and around Stratford, provided that the 
districts would be willing to cooperate. The chairman, therefore, 
kept the Presidents of the districts informed about the purpose of 
the Choral Union and encouraged them to organize. But in spite of 
his efforts only the Choral Union for the Twin Cities and vicinity 
was organized so far. The Executive Committee of the Hanover 
District is quite interested and plans to organize as soon as possible. 
We hope that more districts will see fit to practice during the sum- 
mer for a massed choir at the Luther League convention in the 
fall. In that connection we shall also get in touch with the Eastern 
District. 


The Choral Union for the twin cities and vicinity was organ- 
ized on October 26th, 1941, and has been meeting every second 
Sunday afternoon since that time. The meetings are held in the 
basement of St. Mark’s Church, Kitchener. The roll contains the 
names of about 40 members, representing the following Leagues: 
Kitchener (St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Peter), Conestoga, Bridge- 
port, St. Jacobs, Elmira, New Dundee. The interest on the part of 
the city Leagues is very small. It remains to be seen what effect 
the gasoline rationing will have on the attendance at rehearsals. 
Average attendance at present is about 25. This choir is under the 
leadership of Dr. Leupold. Mrs. Fred Gastmeier, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Choral Union is not a church choir and does not want 
to compete with the existing church choirs. Its purpose is not to 
study and present anthems. The Choral Union would rather provide 
wholesome musical entertainment for our young people. They have, 
therefore, studied mostly rounds and songs, both sacred and secular, 
with a view of arranging a musical program that would be clean and 
tasteful, yet within everybody’s reach and where the audience could 
join in, in the manner of a sing-song. We feel that the Choral Union 
has a mission in this direction and that it could be of service in all 
departments of Luther League work. If we want our young people 
to enjoy better and cleaner entertainments than the picture show and 
beer parlor have to offer—here is one way. But we need the sup- 
port of our young people. 

—REV. ULRICH LEUPOLD, Ph.D. 


CANADA SYNOD 


Gas rationed—tires refused—travel restricted—what, we wonder, 
is going to become of the many Luther League Conventions scheduled 
for this summer and fall? . . . Canadian Leaguers are beginning to 
feel more keenly than ever the pinch of war—but they are mighty 
thankful that these things didn’t come a year ago when the big 
Kitchener-Waterloo Convention was being held . . . You have our 
sympathy, Rochester, but our support, too ... We'll be with you 
in 1943, even if we have to walk ... It will be less than 200 miles 
for most of us from ‘“‘north of the border”... 


Remember the mass Lutheran Rally at Waterloo Park when 

Dr. Knubel spoke to the convention, to thousands of visitors on 
the grounds, and to more thousands over the CBC network? 
. . . So many favorable comments were heard about that rally that 
another is being staged this summer. A prominent U. L. C. preacher 
is being invited, while music will be supplied by the recently organ- 
ized Choral Union formed under the leadership of Dr. U. Leupold 
and the Waterloo Musical Society Band under the direction of 
Prof, C, Fy Thiele ; . Perhaps some of our friends not too far 
“south of the border” will be able to be with us in person or hear 
the broadcast . . . The date—Sunday, July 5... 


The Ninth Biennial Convention of the Luther League of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will meet in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Tavistock, Ontario, Rev. C. T. C. Stockmann, pastor, on 
September 6,7, 1942 There’s a lot of information packed 
into that sentence—and there’ll be plenty more packed into that 
two-day gathering . “Al” Schaediger, President of the Luther 
League of America, will be a welcome and a hard-worked visitor 

. No theme has been as yet officially announced, but one excel- 
lent suggestion has been “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God”... 


Here and there: Miss Helen VanDeventer has been appointed 
acting president of the Canada League to fill the position left vacant 
by the resignation of Ralph Buschert . Delton Glebe, Hanover, 
has been in the army and is out again, and now he is out of an 
office because when he went in the army he resigned his position 
as Educational Secretary and his place was taken by Mrs. Marguerite 
Spencer, Kitchener. But if the army doesn’t want Delton, the League 
does, and will soon find something for a fellow of his capabilities 
and interest to do . . . And speaking of the Army, the War Services 
Committee is working hard to keep in touch with the boys who 
have enlisted . . . The energetic urgings of Gar Raymand are pro- 
ducing a few dollars for the Sustaining Membership Fund. The best 
record so far is that of St. Peter’s, Kitchener—$39 in all . . . Ex- 
cellent! . . . With present conditions blocking any chance of estab- 
lishing a permanent site for the Lutheran Summer Camp the money 
on hand for that purpose has been converted into Victory Bonds, 
Treasurer Walter Hachborn is now. proud custodian of $450 worth. 
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We started out by bemoaning the lack of transportation neces- 
sary to carry on the League’s many conventions, conferences, ral- 
lies, etc. But it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. Perhaps this 
en‘orced stay-at-home situation will be a boon to the local society. 
Many Leaguers who are active in district and synodical organiza- 
tions have little time for the home League and Church . . . Charity 
begins at home—and so should the obligation of Lutheran Youth 


to the Lord. 
—NORMAN BERNER 


MINNESOTA 


The Life Service Convocation which was held at Richfield 
Church on May 3rd, was very successful from the standpoint of 
attendance, inspiration and everything else. About 300 young people 
attended and the entire service was handled by members of the 
Luther League. Judd Lundquist was in charge and read the scripture 
selection after which the Richfield League presented ‘The Challenge 
of the Cross” in a most reverent manner. Student Arthur Alm 
gave the address of the evening. After the service, the Leaguers 
enjoyed a social hour in the church parlors and light refreshments 
were served. Other Convocations were held in other sections of the 
state but the reporter has not as yet received an account of! these 
up to the present. Minnesota is again sponsoring a Life Service 
Activities Award. Each League in the state nominates its repre- 
sentative Leaguer and out of this list is chosen a group of four for 
the state. This selection is made just before the state convention 
and appropriate exercises are held at the convention at which time 
these awards are announced. There are some mighty brainy people 
in the Minnesota District. Just as we write this article, word came 
to us that Judd Lundquist and Phyllis Wittmer of our Executive 
Board, have been awarded the Phi Beta Kappa key and are graduat- 
ing with honors from the University of Minnesota. Phyllis graduates 
magna cum laude in addition to receiving the Chi Omega award 
for outstanding work in sociology. At St. Olaf College, Marvin 
Wyman (also of the Executive Board) is given a fellowship at the 
University of Illinois for 1943. And these people have given much 
time to Luther League work the past year in addition to heavy 
schedules at school. Congratulations to them and lots of luck for the 
future. The army has taken its toll in our midst and twice the vice- 
president’s chair has been vacated because of the urgent demands of 
Uncle Sam. Frank Mayer and Don Carlson have gone into the 
service and at present the vice-president’s chair is vacant—nobody 
dares to appoint anybody! Phyllis Lindberg, our faithful Interme- 
diate Secretary, has been forced to resign because of ill health. The 
Minne o‘a District feels this loss keenly as Phyl has been a tireless 
worker. Due to the rubber and gas situation, the convention at 
Fargo, North Dakota, has been called off and something will be 
worked out in place of this event, so that the district will still have 
some means of knitting its various Leagues more closely together. 
Out in Grand Forks, N. D., they are mourning the departure of 
Drina Black who has gone to Washington to accept a civil service 
appointment. Someone from Grand Forks has this to say about her: 
“Che was always our old standby when we wanted a particularly 
fine topic or a toastmistress and how we hate to see her go.’’ That 
is the finest kind of a tribute. Minnesota District is contributing its 
share of fine young men and women to help hasten a just peace. 


—MARTHA MOEHRING 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


York District Luther League Executives Hold 
Monthly Meeting 


The Executive Committee of the York District Luther League 
held their monthly Executive Committee meeting on the third Monday 
of the month at the home of Miss Ruth Heckaman, York. The meet- 
ing was opened, in charge of the Vice-President, Lester Seiders, by 
the reading of the Scripture Lesson and followed by the Prayer 
Circle. The Vice-President then called for reports from the Secre- 
taries and Committee Chairmen present. 


The Annual Faith, Fun, and Food Conference, sponsored by the 
District, on April 28, in St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, York, was 
reported by Miss Ruth Kemper to have been a most successful 
meeting. Approximately 200 Leaguers were present for this big 
event which began with the Faith part of the program in the Church 
during which time representatives of the Senior, Intermediate and 
Young People’s groups of the Luther League each gave short talks. 
The Fun and Food part of the program was held in the Social Room 
of the Church. 


Summer Socials. The Executive Committee, during their meeting 
has ruled to cancel its regular schedule of Summer Socials for this 
year due to the gasoline rationing which will make it impossible 
for many Leaguers to attend. 


The next meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the 
home of Miss Laura Wakley, Dallastown, R. D. 1. The meeting was 
adjourned and refreshments were served by the host to the follow- 
ing: Earl R. Bricker, Lester Seiders, Miss Grace Smith, Miss Ruth 
Kemper, Miss Doreas Miller, Miss Laura Wakley, Woodrow Flinch- 
baugh, Miss Ruth Heckaman, Miss Evelyn Emig, L. R. Hobauch 
Maynard P. Fuhrman, Carl E. Smith, Mrs. C. L. Warner and 
Luther D. March. : 


—MAYNARD P. FUHRMAN, Publicity Secretary 
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MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Trappe-Collegeville Calling 


The third annual convention of the Ministerium Luther League 
will be held Wednesday, through Friday, July 15-17, in Augustus 
Lutheran Church, Trappe, Rev. William Fegley, D.D., Pastor, and 
Ursinus College, Collegeville. Host to the Convention will be the 
Luther League of the Norristown Conference. 


Our Convention Theme will be “Ecclesia Plantanda” (‘‘The 
Church Must Be Planted’) with particular stress on ‘‘Seed—Soil— 
Service.” The Rev. Israel Yost, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Farmersville, will be the chaplain. The principal speakers 
for the three Vesper Services—Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
evenings—will be Rev. Ray Winters, pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Royersford; Rev. J. R. Houser, pastor of St. Mark’s Luth- 
eran Church, Williamsport; Rev. F. E. Reinartz, Promotional Secre- 
tary of The United Lutheran Church in America, Philadelphia. 


Highlights of the convention will include a reception to dele- 
gates and visitors at the close of Wednesday sessions, departmental 
discussion group session and an Intermediate Rally, Thursday, an 
Intermediate Fellowship Luncheon at noon and the Pilgrimage to 
the Tomb of the Muhlenbergs at which time a wreath will be placed 
on their Tomb in the early evening. Friday morning a discussion 
on the India Centennial, and Friday afternoon will find the Leaguers 
engaged in discussion of problems of Youth in “Choosing a Career,” 
“Worship,” “The Bible in My Life,” ‘Christian Symbolism.” Fol- 
lowing the afternoon session a tour will be made to the River Crest 
Preventorium. The Convention will close Friday evening with a 
Candlelight Installation Service for the newly-elected officers. 


The Intermediate Rally will begin with the Luncheon at noon 
in the Ursinus Colleze Gymnasium with the Rally at the Augustus 
Lutheran Church, Trappe. 


—RUTH BORGER, Publicity Secretary 


————_§_§_o———_ 


ADMIRATION FOR LUTHERAN CLERGY 
OF NORWAY 

The Executive Board of The United Lutheran 
Church in America adopted a resolution expressing 
“warmest admiration” for the courageous stand of the 
Lutheran bishops and clergy of Norway during a recent 
quarterly meeting. 

The full text of the resolution follows: 

“1. Recognizing with deepest concern the bitter 
persecution which has come to our fellow Lutherans 
throughout the world, we deplore the fact that in modern 
civilization any government should exhibit bitter hostili- 
ty to those whose high duty it is to bring spiritual com- 
fort and strength to the souls of men. Amid the present 
world confusion we regard the only road to courage, 
endurance, and serenity, communion with God. Any 
land which closes its churches and stifles its prophets is 
inviting inevitable doom. 

“2. We record with warmest admiration the stand 
recently taken by our Lutheran brethren of Norway 
who unitedly refused to permit themselves to be used 
as unworthy tools of a ruthless dictatorship, preferring 
any penalty rather than betrayal of the high trust com- 
mitted to them in their ordination vows. 

“3. We thank God for their heroism and pledge 
them our esteem and our prayers.” 


—NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


—_o———___. 


A CHILD 

Know you what it is to be a child? It is to be 
something very different from the man of today. “tis 
to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters of bap- 
tism, it is to believe in love, to believe in loveliness. to 
believe in belief; it is to be so little that the elves ie 
reach to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins in- 
to coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into loftiness 
and nothing into everything, for each child has its far, 
godmother in its soul—Shelley. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Financia Reports 


INDIA PROJECT 


June 2, 1942 
Y. P. 
League Quota Senior 
Northern California ..... $48.00 38.35 
1—Southern California ... 129.00 13338 
Columbia District ...... 48.00 
REOUMCCHICIE hi cinc de ccsc 137.00 
RASC Mls terecie aks are Seeisialane 76.00 25.60 
Georgia-Alabama_ ....... 165.00 
BUNS G6 olen wa:d eine stecs 417.00 240.00 
ICAL aisha ots cart o<ei assis) ears 201.00 
POWERING, cdale vis nelaiclc's 265.00 
MIE SUS Meet tersreteart'Sie ale ee dicc 201.00 35.75 
Kentucky-Tennessee ..... 69.00 
PULPAR TYCO eieiave edie eas eters 505.00 331.24 
IMASCHIGATION <cseccsecececs 131.00 69.00 
BEMOREAE cx scknssccccses 140.00 5.00 
PAPHMCBOLAL eicrsie ease ctiaicie 218.00 
MMBABIACIDE Tosi a'e 65 516 <o.a.0\ 23.00 5.00 
OGRE CER SIAR A Seo Cetera 12.50 10.00 
PERAK RetMcre, aic,6'0 sls, s:0 609: te 0 158.00 24.00 
2—New Jersey ......... 198.00 191.84 
INCWeer OF So. oe seen 1,006.00 188.48 
North (Carolina. ..s...0. 1,239.00 700.00 
DPS eee em alain ale wlsieic’e.0 see: 549.00 27.51 
Pacific Northwest ....... 68.00 9.28 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna. .ic.cses 1,237.C0 11.00 
Ministerium t 2,185.00 463.67 
Pittsburgh ... 630.00 139.90 
Rocky Mountain 56.00 19.05 
South Carolina 655.00 289.66 
EOXES oc ctu 120.00 55.86 
Virginia... 646.00 1.14 
West Virginia ne 92.00 
NV ISCOMSIN Oe ie10 ns ci 110.00 
Inter. Rally—Canada 
BENE A Sc he soc 66 <6 . 25.00 
enna. AlumNt ...5..<.. 5.55 
St. John’s, tapton. Sask. 6.50 
Frederick L. L., St. Thomas, V. I. 5.00 
$3,062.98 
ee @ 
1942 DUES REPORT 
June 2, 1942 
League Billed 
3—Northern California ............-.055- $34.50 
Outer | CaliOrsia sicis <icics clciere vies cesses 80.75 
BIRDIE ENISEPICE, crore cs oF air nina sieve e's! a\ote 47.50 
MICE LIC tae ao say vis vive o.0.0 ee welew nce = (i 144.50 
Per BIOLIGA! swicks cece ses bveneve wisely ms tue 40.25 
Georgia-Alabama «... esses eee sees ereees 128.25 
TStaoE, "G23 SR Jeep ere TO COMOCEOOR mene 321.75 
STE IAIRe ET Clots iels le e'cloe's «ce tiere.sisis vols sie oo cusrele 152.50 
POW dec ciel sic isterecniere ciel eit siecle ce Sep siewicicicieee 134.50 
ReCRTI RES ay cle inin olaieie's oan wlewivjorie cee wie oa Boe 143.50 
4—Kentucky-Tennessee .....0.eeeeeseeees 49.25 
DURES VIANIU. wis oe ¢ sles oicie e's.ed'e stain dlelecles's » 393.50 
MACHIGAN — cay 0s voce Rennie e Riste aiele eele.e'e ae 86.25 
MidWest icc cceccccccccccesunevececcnces 100.00 
MEIHESOCA L) cicvcicicinicoiae one vs sic sialejaieinstele ws 140.50 
Mississippi secs occcccceccsecccve SOR OD Sc 16.25 
Montana scccccrstcccscvccsevcsscuczccce 12.50 
RNS DCURICH Nc. c.clc evo vlowie elu aiee ssi ovisjev.edeeue 160.00 
New Jersey . BE Se ctein met ORVeds © Merete ale 175.25 
New York ulererstetate 487.50 
Raith Carolin. ccd aie<isiew ocic.cie oeisie ae erstere 864.50 
ORGS Paes Se iceoe eee eccccccce 425.00 
hea Northwest ........-+eseseeeees 26.50 
Pennsylvania : 
Ceawal PENNE. MS Helsiviete Wsce% pie <6 (01a. 828.50 
Ministerium .. -- — 1,538.00 
Pittsburgh ..... 472.00 
Rocky Mountain 40.00 
South Carolina 476.00 
SRGKAS sieid’e oes cieste civics 74.00 
Virginia ....00- aide aedehels 429.25 
1—West Virginia SOD DUOO DOC OMOEDO 0 60.75 
NVTECOLNSHT: sieeve 0s orivroiajeie ies pein 6-0 ¥ibia wicie's 78.50 
$8,162.00 


1941 DUES OUTSTANDING 


PMT RTES ELE ie cictoly aleieiets erie slcle) al sleleleie eile \e eleioreleie $55.50 
Central’ Pennsylvania .........essccecesees 206.00 
INA ei G teri Ciatic weitere al sleet ele Teveseuni a eyefel ese) 'a/ eraers: » 66.14 
Ee seon SP yo rc, oS svalie no, w) si agetetel abe s otOhe ca 0,0 0 apatel a 49.45 

$377.09 


JULY-AUGUST, 1942 


Inter. 


$5.00 


22.21 


33.22 
6.00 


$97.45 


Paid 


$34.50 
40.38 


36.13 
40.25 


120.00 


60.00 
50.00 
49.25 
169.75 
42.00 


7.75 
87.63 


664.50 
100.00 
26.50 


312.49 
118.00 
20.00 
227.41 
3.59 
214.63 
60.75 


$2,485.51 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


January 1 to May 31, 1942 


League Quota 
Northern California.. $20.00 
Southern California., 40.00 
Columbia District ... 25.00 


Cofinecticut” Aisne. 70.00 
Wilogridaw ais see tee 20.00 
Georgia-Alabama .... 60.00 
LNiiOtA as satan piece oie 155.00 
Uinidiatia wren rans tore 75.00 
TOWawe accuse stios cane 65.00 
KOansasturcecnieve write 70.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee . 25.00 
Maryland: Wii vcemenn 190.00 
Michigan 4 «+ 45.00 
Midwest 50.00 
Minnesota 70.00 
Mississippi 10.00 
Montana 12.50 
Nebraska 80.00 
New Jersey 85.00 
New York . 235.00 
North Carolina sfevinia LOU. 
QOHiOn Ve voce trertires 205.00 
Pacific Northwest .. 25.00 
Pennsylvania: 

Central Penna. ... 425.00 

Ministerium ...... 740.00 

Pittsburgh ssn ce ec 230.00 
Rocky Mountain ... 20.00 
South Carolina ..... 230.00 
Mexas: oxilametentasiies 35.00 
Wirginiass nee eesti 210.00 
Wests Virginia sce 35.00 
Wisconsin Sirs c.cceeee 40.00 
Canada) i.e ore 
Manitoba's \Scccceeses 
Alberta i5iinccs oelente's 
Special ssa cece ee sie 


Total 
Paid 
$2.00 
26.00 


20.00 
4.00 
33.00 
36.00 
5.00 
11.00 
8.50 


38.00 
1.00 
10.00 
7.50 


$1,262.41 


Loyalty 


$5.00 
10.00 


20.00 
15.00 


10.00 
7.50 


20.00 
10.00 


$648.20 


Alumni 
Cont. Mem’! 
$2.00 
16.00 $5.00 
10,00 
4.00 
3.00 10.00 
6.00 15.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
13.00 5.00 
1.00 
7.50 
6.00 5.00 
15.00 30.00 
47.00 20.00 
8.00 10.00 
3.00 5.00 
101.00 40.00 
53.00 72.21 
4.00 
7.00 
1.00 
31.00 10.00 
1.00 
6.00 
4.00 10.00 
1.00 
19.50 


$362.00 $252.21 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 


May, 1942 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 2 


Fred Knauss 
Edward Stillwell 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 18 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT 


CONNECTICUT, total 4 
Young People’s Group, 


Immanuel Luther League, Meriden 


Rev. Martin J. Lorenz, By First Luther League, Waterbury 


FLORIDA, total 3 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 9 
Rev. John L. Yost, D.D., 


Zion Luther League, Marlow 
Intermediate Group, Redeemer Luther League, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS, total 8 


By Redeemer Luther League, Atlanta 


Ronald Lee Weiland, Memorialized by Young People’s Group, 
Faith Luther League, St. Louis, Mo. 


INDIANA, total 1 
IOWA, total 2 

Virginia Wirt 
KANSAS, total 2 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


MARYLAND, total 20 
Rev. L. M. Zimmerman, 


MICHIGAN, total 1 
MIDWEST, total 1 
MINNESOTA, total 3 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 


NEW JERSEY, total 9 
Henry Beisler 


NEW YORK, total 8 
Kenneth T. Carr 


Brooklyn District Luther 


League 


By Young People’s Group, 
Christ Luther League, Baltimore 


Rey. A. Walter Baker, Memorialized by Rhinebeck District 


Luther League 
Dorothy L. Traupel 
Doris Justus Staatsburg, 

Wurtemburg 


Byaot 


Paul’s 


Luther League, 


Rey. Elder J. Himes, By St. Paul’s Luther League, Wurtemburg 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Wurtemburg 


NORTH CAROLINA, total 75 


Western District Luther League 
Antoich Luther League, Dallas 


Twenty-nine 


Holy Trinity Luther League, Charlotte 

First Luther League, Greensboro 

Holy Trinity Luther League, Gastonia 

Holy Trinity Luther League, Raleigh 

Calvary Luther League, Spencer 

Daniels Luther League, Lincolnton 

St. Andrew’s Luther League, Concord 

Southern District Luther League 

Eastern District Luther League 

Becks Luther League, Lexington 

Fred Carber, By Mt. Moriah Luther League, China Grove 

Ray Lipe, By Mt. Moriah Luther League, China Grove 

Rey. David Cooper 

Irene Sox 

Adrian Young 

Lester Brown 

Miss Mearle Regan 

Louise Troutman 

Kendall Younger 

Kenneth Wallace 

Julia Simpson 

Alpheus Lutz 

Mabel Crouse 

Leroy Trexler 

Blanche Yoder 

Julia Simpson 

Lloyd Bollinger 

Ruth Clemmer 

Joe Ridenhour 

Sarah F. Apple 

Bertha Trexler 

Annis Sifford 

OHIO, total 15 

Thomas Garrety, Memorialized by Auburn Luther League, 
Springfield 

Forrest Shank, Memorialized by Auburn Luther League, 
Springfield 

Robert Cox 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 2 

L. A. C. Robert Geesdale, Memorialized by Redeemer 

Luther League, Vancouver, B. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania, total 117 
Georgianna Hoffsten, By Holy Trinity Luther League, Narberth 
E. G. Schreck 
Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Gerberich 
Susan M. Kurzenknabe 
LaVene Grove 
Intermediate Group, St. Paul’s Luther League, Spring Grove 
Harold U. Landis, Jr., Mary Lou Landis, Patricia Ann Landis, 
by Harold U. Landis 
Ministerium, total 75 
Catherine C. Hoebener 
Harry Hodges 
Ruth Borger, By Wilkes-Barre Conference Luther League 
Ruth Niemeyer, By Wilkes-Barre Conference Luther League 
William Biesinger 
Theo. A. Bacher, Jr. 
Laura Reed 
Wesley Jones 
Arlene Kraemer 
Rev. G, Franklin Gehr 
Private Francis Elwell, By Philadelphia Conference 
Luther League 
Ruth Borger 
Sue Taliga 
St. John’s Luther League, Shiremanstown 
Marlan Frantz 
Edwin T. Groff, By St. John’s Luther League, Wilkes-Barre 
Rev. and Mrs. M. L. Wahrmann 
William Hagar 
Norristown Conference Luther League 


Pittsburgh, total 6 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 11 
Mt. Tabor Luther League, West Columbia 
Southern District Luther League 
Bethel Luther League, White Rock 
Ethel Hockemeyer 
Mary Rude 
Lucile McCartha 
Freda Doscher 
Geraldine Bickley 

TEXAS, total 1 
Walter Galbraith, Jr. 


VIRGINIA, total 40 


Emmanuel-St. Matthew’s Luther League, New Market 
Saiem Luther League, Mt. Sidney 
Senior Group, Immanuel Luther League, Bluefield 


Tharty 


Elsie Hall 

Ida Hall 

Constance Litz 

Alice Sult 

Kathryn Ettin 

Sara J. Reed 

Rev. Chas. A. Honeycutt 

Winchester Conference Luther League 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 1 
WISCONSIN, total 4 
CANADA, total 10 
ALBERTA, total 1 

Luther League of Alberta 


O—__—__ 


gn Filemoriam 
Memorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Ronald Lee Weiland ’ 
Memorialized by Young People’s Group, Faith Luther League, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rey. A. Walter Baker 
Memorialized by Rhinebeck District Luther League 


Thomas Garrety 
Memorialized by Auburn Luther League, Springfield, Ohio 


Forrest Shank 
Memorialized by Auburn Luther League, Springfield, Ohio 


L. A. C. Robert Geesdale 
Memorialized by Redeemer Luther League, Vancouver, B. C. 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ross H. Stover, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 


9:00 A. M.—Early Morning Service 
10:00 A. M.—Sunday School 

11:00 A. M.—Morning Service (WDAS) 
6:30 P. M.—Luther Leagues 

7:30 P. M.— Evening Service (WDAS) 


7:30 P. M.—Thursday Night (WDAS) 
Dr. Stover’s Books, 
United Lutheran Publication House 


‘‘How Shall I Say It?” or “The Art of Public Speaking.” $1.00 
“What Do We Know About Life After Death?” $1.00 
“I'll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,” 25 cents 


Hamma Divinity School 


(FOUNDED 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Schools. 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 
For catalog or other information, address: 
DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


INDEX 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


undred 
Years of 
Service in 
Education 


Aerial view of the campus of Roanoke College in Salem, Virginia, 
during the Centennial Year. Inset: One of the two 
original buildings of Roanoke College. 


ROM a log cabin academy to one of the South’s distinguished liberal arts col- 
leges—that’s the story of Roanoke College. ‘That story is being retold this 
year, since the institution is celebrating its Centennial of service to the Church 
and to the nation. Today in the midst of war and confusion, the College of- 
fers to the youth of the Church vital training for the needs of the present 
and a sound Christian philosophy as a guide for living now and in the future. 


THE PROGRAM AT ROANOKE IS BRIEF: 


A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Acceleration of study 
to make possible gradu- 
tion with a degree in 


THREE Strong Department of Business Administration. 
CALENDAR War-time emphasis, including C. A. A. program 
YEARS in aeronautics; Naval Officers’ Training; Marine 

Corps program; and Army Air Force program. 


Pre-professional courses in law, pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, dentistry, medicine, social service, and 


engineering. 


New buildings in use for first time this Rates are reasonable. Co-educational. Admis- 
session: Smith Hall, girls’ dormitory sion on selective basis. Member of Southern 
and Lucas Hall, chemistry building. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


For catalog and other literature, address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS Roanoke College Box N, Salem, Virginia 
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Lenoir Rhyne College | 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED 
BY THE UNITED 

* EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


STANDS FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER AND 
UPHOLDS HIGH 
EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


LIBERAL ARTS 
A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


TEACHING, MUSIC AND 
COMMERCIAL COURSES 


IDEAL WINTER CLIMATE e nie with, sk peeing 


Situated in one of the most healthful sections of the nation 
Competent and experienced faculty | 


room, board, and so on 


EXPENSES $400 :zsn2stng wie 


For Information, Address | 


P. E. MONROE, D.D., President | 
BOX 2445 HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Thirty-two LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


“was graduated from Wittenberg College.” 


These simple, but five important words appearing in bi- 
ographies and obituaries the world over give the key to the 
character of those 

WHO in their youth at Wittenberg learned how to 

fashion their genius to the needs of the age. . . 

WHO at Wittenberg learned how to be strengthened 

in-faith in God. . . 
WHO at Wittenberg found the way from selfishness, 
cynicism, ingratitude . . . 

Five simple words must be sustained in value. Five thou- 
sand alumni everywhere will agree that Wittenberg College, 
in undertaking a campaign for more than a million dollars, 
must be supported by generous contributions so that 

“was graduated from Wittenberg College” 
must continue to mean more and more 

So, for students now at Wittenberg and for those to come, 
the million is now needed to realize a greater college on the 
historic and beloved campus in Springfield, Ohio. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


MOTION PICTURES 


Good programs make good Luther Leagues. Motion pic- 
tures add interest, create enthusiasm, stimulate participation. 
Free Leadership Manual provided for each film gives material 
for a complete topic. Get our “Frank Opinion’ of films you 
intend to use. Write for catalogue of over 100 subjects. 
Sample copy of ‘‘The Religious Projector,’ the Magazine of 
Visual Aids to Religion, sent on request. 


LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 


RICHMOND ILLINOIS 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphas.zed 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 
Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. — ; 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. ; 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. ‘ 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 
Very reasonable expenses 


For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 


VOLO VO VOLVO OOOOPOV VION OONONL LOCA CAA EAD OAS 


PRE-LIBRARY 


LIBERAL ARTS 
PRE-NURSING 


MARION COLLEGE 


A Lutheran College For Young Women 


Accredited Junior College and last two years of High 
School in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL MERCHANDISING 
HOME ECONOMICS 


‘ PRE-JOURNALISM MUSIC 

BY —=—=— = PRE-SOCIAL WORK SPEECH 
3 EDUCATION 
3 Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 

MMA, A eee eS 
5 
S| 69th Year Catalogue and Viewbook 
Bf H. J. RHYNE, President 


BOX L, MARION, VIRGINIA 
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SEnVIGe FLAS 


Complete life Service Supplies 


(; cr 


We have a complete line of beautiful Life Service Flags, in fine grade White Banner pat 
and in Rayon Silk. For a State, Synodical, Conference or District League we recommend the 3° x5 
size. For Local Leagues we recommend the 212’ x 4’ size. Each flag is complete with 12 Yellow, 
12 Blue and 12 Red Felt Crosses honoring members of the Luther League who have chosen the 
respective fields of full time service as indicated by the Life Service Department of The Luther 
League of America. The prices are postpaid and insured. 


A Service of Dedication, as 
prepared by the Life Service 
Department of The Luther 
League of America is given 
with each Life Service Flag 


BANNER SATIN RAYON SILK 


Flag Complete with 214’ x4! 3’ x5! 21%4'x4! 3 x5! 

Gold Fringe $21.00 $23.75 $18.50 $21.00 
Flag as above but with Gold 

Hanging Cord and Tassel 22.50 25.25 20.00 22.50 
Flag as above but with Luther 

League (Black, Red, White, 24.00 26.75 21.50 24.00 


Blue and Gold) Hanging 
Cord and Tassel 


ADDITIONAL CROSSES, 45 CENTS PER DOZEN 


SSSR 


Life 


by WE MEL, 


THE 


429-437 HERR STREET 


Service 


FEOIVOR ROL 
LUTHER LEAGUERS 


Who have answered Christ's Call 
to full time Christian Service 


hii hit hide tle lth WAN biyshilyy 


SSS 


LiFe SAVE HONOR ROLL 


For Use in Local Congregation 
Size 12” by 18” 


Printed on heavy, white, 100% Rag Ledger Paper 
in Black and Red 


PRICE 60 CENTS EACH POSTPAID 


We will supply above Honor Roll and print name 
of Church (one line) in space alloted for that 
purpose in Black Old English Type for 
$1.75—Shipment in three days 


life Service Flag Record Book 


A 4%" x7%" Loose-leaf Record in Leather Binder 
with Gold Cross on Cover 


wm \ 


Yellow Pages for Minister 
Blue Pages for Deaconess 
Pink Pages for Missionary or Parish Worker 


Index Guides for quick reference. Each sheet has spaces for 
complete record of individual whose cross appears 
on Life Service Flag 


@ Binder, Indexes and 50 Minister, 25 Deaconess and 
25 Missionary-Parish Worker Sheets 


In Leather—$8.25 In Imitation Leather—$6.50 


LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


